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THE QUANDARY OF THE BISHOP 


Being an Episode in the Life of Dick Ryder, otherwise Galloping Dick, 
sometime Gentleman of the Road. 


HE chance seemed fallen into my hands, and without my 
és expectation. The place was very privy ; the sun stood at four of | 

the afternoon, and already the heaven was blackening overhead. 
A thin cold wind whistled through the empty trees, tossing the snow in 
spray, and the devil of a hard night was brewing. In the centre of 
the road and bare to this desolation, the carriage stood forlorn, the 
shafts half buried in a drift, and the broken wheel full circle to the 
sky. And there lay the Bishop, reclining against his cushions, with his 
interrogating eyes upon me. 

“You say truly,” said the Bishop suavely, “the Church is ill-served 
by the minor clergy in some gross particulars.” 

He set the tips of his fingers together, and complacently regarded 
the roof of his coach. I confess that I was mightily taken with his 
coolness, for he must needs have a notion of my calling, and there he 
sat, with his smug face uncrinkled, and his great body heaving placidly, 
as though he had been this half-hour at ease before his fire. I had 
the fancy to thrust him a little closer and, springing from Calypso, I 
drew to the carriage and leaned my arms across the window. At this 
new proximity he appeared to start ever so little, and glanced at me 
from the edges of his eyes. 

“There’s the rub,” said I. “For myself, I am naturally a man of 
peace, who can split a weasand with his sword upon occasion. I pursue 
a sound life and a simple calling.” The Bishop bowed in affable 
audience. “I am content with what goods the world, or chance, 
provides. If there be some who have brought evil accusations of 
greed upon me, why, what matters it, if a man’s conscience be right 
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with God? And you, my lord, will surely know the calamitous and 
miserable calumniations of our poor human nature?” 

The Bishop nodded slowly. “’Tis just,” said he, “for tongues will 
wag”; and returned to the equable contemplation of his cushions. 
The imperturbable air of those fat features nettled me. 

“Sometimes,” I resumed, “’tis true that I have fallen away from 
my own conception of myself. I have suffered from an egregious desire 
to sound of fine repute, to cut a figure in the world. That vice, we 
know, lies also in the heart of many a priest.” 

The Bishop assented gravely. “ But ’tis after all but a minor flaw,” 
said I, “in a character of cardinal virtues.” The Bishop waved his 
hand politely, as though deprecating a matter of small import. 

“And then *said I. “But I fear I weary you?” The Bishop 
straightened himself upon his seat. “ Indeed,” he replied, “I find your 
case of much interest and instruction.” 

I vowed that I would break his resolute equanimity. “No man 
shall say,” I said with some heat, “that the Church has not ever had 
my inward fealty. Leal son have I been to her. I have paid tithes 
and given charities. But ofttimes ... i’ faith”—and here I laughed— 


“’twas fetched out of some noodle’s pocket.” 

I paused. The Bishop lifted the tips of his fingers apart, and looked 
-at me. “I fear,” said he, “that there is no conscience without its 
grievous burdens.” 


He nestled more snugly in his cushions, crossed his plump legs, and 
closed his eyes; and with the act seemed to dismiss me from his 
presence. I surveyed him for a moment in silence, and with some 
amazement. Not a point upon his well-ordered body but witnessed 
to a life of ease and dignity. He was full-fed ; his spreading belly was 
arrogant with appetite; his broad calm face was rich with ample and 
luxurious wastes. He was built generously upon secure and com- 
fortable years. And there he lay, the rough wind thrashing his warm 
flesh, obnoxious to the instant handling of a wild highwayman, 
mumbling a conversation in polite terms, unmoved by danger, and 
underanged by discomfort. The control-of the man was so admirable 
that I must push it to’its limits. “’Fore Heaven,” says I to myself, “I 
will see this fine courage topple down, if I keep sheep by moonlight* for 
it.” I had never a stornach for Mother Church, but this damned ugly 


* A pretty pastoral euphemism for ‘* hang in chains.” 
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lump was come near to turn me parson. I leaned oves and tapped 
him on the knee. He opened his eyes with an air of weariness, and 
fastened them upon me with a faint gesture of apology. 

“TI fear I have been rude enough to fall asleep,” he said. 

“Indeed,” I answered sharply, “’tis ill manners, as you may see, to 
split through a gentleman’s discourse so lightly. I did myself the 
honour to begin you my history.” 

“You must forgive me,” said the Bishop, with that wave of his hand. 
“Pray continue. Tobe sure. Your history.” 

“ Hark’ee,” said I roughly. “You profess yourself a vicar of Heaven. 
Damn and shrive—these be the transactions of your precious trade! 
You hold a knife to poor mortal throats, and scare ’em with hell-fires, 
as I might tickle those thick creases of your own. And which were 
the greater sin?” I asked with indignation. . 

“Indeed,” said ‘he softly, “you do us both injustice. But ’tis a bitter 
night for so long and engrossing an argument as this is like to develop 
between us. *Twould please me greatly else, and if I may but see you 
at some other time——-” He bowed, and left the invitation in his bow. 
“But I was to hear your history,” says he. “I interrupt you. Pray 
proceed.” 

The serenity of his phrases staggered me, and I could do naught 
but scrape my wits up in a heap and burst out on him. “ Fore gad,” I 
broke forth, “I have stopped a man’s vitals for less impudence than 
yours. A bloody priest, forsooth, to prate of justice and of argument! 
You are a man of Holy Writ. Faugh! Call me a ruffian, a cut-throat, 
or a vagabond—but I have broke your decalogue into a thousand 
pieces, and turned and shattered ’em again.” 

“That,” said the Bishop gravely, “lies betwixt yourself and your 
Maker. ’Tis a pity in so well-favoured a youth as you would seem,” 
and his glance strayed over me deliberately. “But I have known many 
ruffians like yourself in a long and lively experience.” 

He put his hand to his coat, and slowly withdrawing a snuff-box, 
tapped meditatively upon the lid. And at the sight I was divided 
strangely in a confusion between a roaring sense of laughter and an 
angry surge of ill-temper. Swinging in the balance uncertainly for a 
moment, I dropped with a plump at length upon the side of passion. 
The Bishop was staring into his snuff. I rapped a pistol over his 
knuckles, and when he looked up he gazed instead down the long 
hollows of the barrel. 


I2 
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“Come,” said I, grinning in my fury, “forth with your precious 
guineas, or J’l! spoil the smooth beauty of those cheeks. I will have 
you unload your pockets, my fat vicegerent, as I cannot force you dis- 
burden your conscience. Off with your jewels and your rings!” 

The Bishop inspected the weapon without flinching, and then looked 
me quietly in the face. “You have been very tedious, my friend,” said 
he. “Indeed, I was in some hopes that my man would have returned 
ere you had found your spirit for the job.” 

I could not but admire him even through my irritation, but I kept 
the muzzle at his head, and cried out impatiently: “ Ha’ done, my 
lord, ha’ done! ’Tis ill jesting with Dick Ryder on his rounds. Out, 
out with your long, fat purse.” 

For the first time in our intercourse a slight smile gleamed in the 
Bishop’s eyes, and his white face fell into deeper corrugations. With- 
drawing the rings from his fingers, he placed them with his purse in my 
hand without a word, and looked at me inquiringly. I clapped the 
booty in my pockets with a nod of satisfaction, and he dropped back 
into his seat and slowly re-crossed his legs. 

“ And now,” quoth he, “you will, I trust, allow me to repose in 
quiet. I have had along day’s journey, and my travels are not yet at 
their term. Perhaps you will permit me to say that your conver- 
sation, which I doubt not would have engaged me very pleasantly 
upon another occasion, fell somewhat inopportune. I am an old man, 
and have tired. If you will be so good as to leave me, betwixt now and 
the return of my coachman with the horses I shall have the felicitous 
chance of sleep.” 

“ My lord,” I answered amiably, for my ill-humour was gone, and 
I liked the possession of the man, “I wish you the deepest of slumber” 
—he inclined his head courteously. “And if,” says I, “there is any 
favour you might require of me ere I go, why, damn it,” says I, “you 
shall have it, and welcome.” 

“My good Ryder, as that is your name,” said the Bishop suavely, 
“nothing in the world, I assure you, save perhaps that you will adjust 
the window, for the night is falling very shrewd.” 

I threw Calypso’s bridle over my arm and bent myself to his request. 
As I finished, and was on the point of slapping to the door, the Bishop 
glanced at me. “I fear,” said he, with another smile, “that none of the 
guineas in that somewhat lean purse will find their way to church. 
’Tis, of course, no business of mine. I do not presume to dictate to any 
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man’s conscience. You pay tithes, you say, and give in charity. It is 
excellent hearing, and I confess that I was in some hope a little earlier, 
when you vaunted those virtues so proudly, that some of my guineas 
might perchance come back to me hereafter. But it was a momentary 
thought only. You know your own trade. I wish you good-night. I 
fear ’tis a cold ride for you.” And he dismissed me with a gentle 
motion of his hands. 

Now I have ever been a fellow of red-hot impulse, and my passions 
and my humour mingle so strangely and vie so oddly, that I swear I can 
scarce tell at one moment what fit will take me the next. And at this 
inimitable farewell, so suavely phrased, and so courteously charged, 
stinging the while with such faint and friendly satire, I was so vastly 
tickled that I could not forbear bursting into laughter in that silent 
road. “The devil take me!”I said, “I love a bishop, and to lighten a 
brother-wit is monstrously against my stomach. So here’s for you, my 
lord.” And with that I swept the purse and the rings at a motion 
into his apron. ; 

The Bishop stirred and regarded me with mild surprise. Then, 
smiling and shrugging his heavy shoulders, he replaced the rings slowly 
upon his hands. “This, I take it, is not repentance?” he asked, 
thoughtfully. 

“Nay,” said I jauntily. “Take it for what you will. Call it a 
whim, conceive it a doting fancy for a tough old cock, or imagine me a 
penitent ripe for the altar. It matters not so you carry off your jewels 
in safety.” 

“You are mistaken, Ryder,” said the old gentleman, shaking his 
head. “Were it a whim, I should expect a sharp change. Should it be 
a pious penitence, I should have no option save to pursue the gracious 
miracle—with sound religious advice and the ordinances of the Church. 
And if it came of a sudden appreciation of, as you say”—he paused— 
“myself and my poor merits”—he paused again and, having settled 
his rings, took a pinch of snuff—“I should have a mind to ask your 
company at dinner.” 

“Curse me!” I exclaimed, “let us put it at that, then. The cold 
is peaking my bowels into a very respectable appetite.” 

The Bishop dusted the snuff from his apron and fell back into his 
lounge. “You press me too hard,” said he, reproachfully. “I am not 
of so young a blood to take these sharp turns with you”; and he eyed 
me as if inviting speech. 
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“The devil!” I retorted warmly. “I will fasten myself upon no 
man’s hospitality. "Twas of your own notion.” “An offer,” he 
explained smoothly, “upon a fitting occasion.” “ And, well,” said I 
laughing, “what occasion will better this?” The Bishop considered 
me coldly. “I am to dine,” he observed, “with my Lord Petersham, 
who celebrates to-night the marriage of the Lady Mary.” I laughed 
again. ‘“ And you with a broken coach, my lord!” I cried. 

The Bishop reflected. “It is true,” he replied, “that I am in some 
difficulty, but my rascals will be here shortly. And that, too,” he added, 
with a smiling blink, “upon the top of yourself, my friend.” 

“A fig for your rascals!” said I. “They are lucky if they get 
them a pair of horses within five miles of Wretford this night.” The 
Bishop frowned. “The night is bleak and wild,” I continued, “and the 
snow is piled in deep drifts upon the highways. If your coachman has 
the road by heart F 

“ He is a stranger to these parts,” interrupted the Bishop. 

“Why, then,” I said, “he will reach your lordship by cock-crow, if 
he reach at all. Or rather, we shall stumble upon his body in some 
gutter by the way.” 

“Your suggestions are drawn black, Ryder,” sighed the Bishop. 

“ As black as the night, or my own heart, your lordship,” said I gaily. 

“ And you would propose——?” he asked, after a pause. 

“ An inn close by, at which you might sup and repose with warmth 
and comfort. A bottle of wine and a roast loin of veal, my lord ; and 
me, too, Dick Ryder, for company, in admiring witness of your estimable 
qualities.” I concluded with a long congee, and when I looked up again 
he was watching me with some suspicion. 

“Faith,” said I, “you have reached me forth a warm invitation, and 
you would now withdraw? Fie, fie! my lord. But as I may not be 
your guest for lack of confidence, sink me,” says I, “then you shall be 
mine, and none the worse for that.” 

The Bishop cocked his head upon one side and scrutinised me 
carefully. 

“Lord, Lord!” I cried, “but here’s a doubting Thomas!” And 
loosening my belt I flung pistols and sword upon his lap. 

The Bishop smiled, and took a pistol by the muzzle in a most 
gingerly manner of distaste. “I have never set off a fire-arm but 
once,” he mused, “and by accident it hit a grocer.” 

“Pooh!” said I, grinning, “’tis all one, whether of design or 
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accident. The hole is blown, and the poor groaning soul slides 
through. And I call you to witness that it is not so much for the 
meddling of your own fingers as to secure the weapons out of my own 
reach, and for the sake of these insolent suspicions.” 

“I do you wrong, Ryder,” said the Bishop gravely, “I do you 
wrong. But I will have none of these detestable things about me.” And 
he pushed them from him with a little grimace of disgust. 

“Why, then, let us begin,” I urged. “And if you will take my mare, 
I will put us both upon the proper way to a comfortable retirement.” 

“ And my Lord Petersham,” said the Bishop, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “must wait?” 

“Faith, and he must,” I answered, “until our stomachs are filled, 
when I will myself conduct you upon the road.” 

“Captain Ryder,” said the Bishop, lurching, clumsily out of the 
carriage, “I am much in your debt for your insistence.” 

The darkness had now fallen pretty thick, and the snow lay deep 
and soft underfoot; but we made safely, if at some pains, down the 
bye-road which led to Wretford, the Bishop a black lump upon Calypso, 
and myself straddling the carriage horse which his servant had left. 
The wind took us in the hindquarters only, and for that I was glad, as 
it stung like a thousand knives upon the naked face. I was mightily 
pleased to be out of that bleak night and stowed in a snug warm 
house : and in this regard I’]l warrant the Bishop was none behind me. 
The inn was empty; but the chamber into which the innkeeper 
showed us roared with flaming logs, and at the first glow of the light 
upon the wooden walls the Bishop turned to me and smiled. “We 
shall do well,” he said, “if the supper be in any keeping with this show 
of comfort.” 

“ And by the Lord, my lord,” I put in, “you may trust Dick Ryder 
for that.” 

“ And now,” says he, still smiling and very affably, “is it you that 
dine with me, or am I determined as the guest ?” 

“My lord,” said I, bobbing to him, for I would take him in his own 
vein, “we gentlemen of the road claim the honours of the road ; and 
if you will receive the hospitality of the road, your lordship’s invitation 
shall stand over for a better occasion.” 

I think he was affected by the impudence of my offer, as indeed I 
had meant him to be, for he chuckled ever so softly, and turning to 
the fire warmed his hands. “So be it, Ryder, so be it,” he said. 
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My stomach was tolerable enough when the feast was served, and | 
clapped my spurs under the chair and fell to with all my teeth. And 
none so backward was his lordship, neither. He snuffed up the rich 
odours of the stuffed veal with his inordinate nostrils; he breathed in 
the fine-smelling spiceries with an air; and he took possession of the 
tabie with magnificent and easy pomp. The dignified behaviour of the 
creature, so incongruous to his circumstances, tickled me rarely, and I 
could have slapped my thigh to see me there, squatting over against 
such company, with all the graces of an Earl at Court. And first he 
flings me out his napkin and spreads it evenly across his belly. “ And 
now,” says he, “a little grace, Ryder, will come convenient ’twixt 
you and me. We must e’en consecrate a feast derived one knows not 
whence.” 

He spoke so smooth and with so gentle a sarcasm that I should 
have been a sorry knave to have taken any offence out of his words. 
Indeed, I had no disposition now to look upon anything save with 
humour, and the phrase was pat enough in all knowledge. 

“If your reverence,” says I, “cannot muster prayers for both, why 
I'll make shift to furbish up a tag for myself.” 

“Tis part of episcopal duty,” he returned, “to take charge of these 
small courtesies to our Maker.” And with that, having muttered a scrap 
or so—which did well enough for me, God knows !—he whipped up a 
knife and fell on the victuals. There was a fulness about his hunger 
which was much to my mind. The fire roared behind him, and the 
room was very pleasantly filled with warmth and perfume. I cannot 
bring to mind that we spoke much or of consequence for the first ten 
minutes. But somewhere about the third course (an extremely well 
jugged hare), and when for my own part the edge of my appetite was 
blunting, I looked up and met the Bishop’s eye, which was fixed upon 
me meditatively. He raised his glass and sipped of the claret slowly ; 
set it down upon the table; and pinching up his eyes the while, stared 
thoughtfully from it to me and from me to it again. 

“Of a cold hard night, Ryder,” said he, picking out his words, “a 
warm soft wine lines a stomach gratefully. We oppose opposites in 
the meetest sense; and, to take my own poor judgment, the frankest 
advice, if it be for the common comfort, consists with the most polite 
and sacred usages of society. This wine——?” He paused and inquired 
of me in silence. 

I brought my fist with a thump upon the board. “Sink me fora 
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scurvy worthless loon,” said I angrily, for I was in a blush of shame to 
have played so evil a trick on him. I took a draught myself, and 
plumped down the glass with an oath. “’Tis so, by Heaven,” I said ; 
“cold harsh stuff and biting to the vitals.” And I sprang at the door to 
call upon mine host. 

“T felt,” explained the Bishop politely, “that some point was askew 
in a dinner else so perfect.” 

I roared to the landlord, who came falling up the stairs in his fuss 
and fright. I took him in by the shoulders and drubbed him with 
round abuse. “ Perish my soul,” I cried, “ you filthy tapster, to fub off 
upon the Bishop and me, this griping verjuice, that is fit not even for 
a surfeit of swine! Are we gutter hogs,” I said, “to swill on swipes 
and sour the edges of our teeth on vinegar? And his lordship there 
of as delicate a stomach as any lady in the straw! ? 

There was never a wretch made so mean a figure as the rascal when 
I had him by the collar under this storm ; but the Bishop said nothing 
till the fool was got off, shambling in a fit of terror, to his cellars. 
Then he lay back and looked at me very mildly. 

“There is a certain rough vigour in your tongue, Ryder,” said he, 
“and of scurril terms you have a most remarkable empire. But it sounds 
so strangely in my ears that it has fallen with something of a clap upon 
me. I will not criticise my host,” says he, “and to cross the habits of a 
life smacks of a meddling Anabaptist. But, an’ you must march in your 
full habit as a man,‘ Bishop’ were best left unsaid, Ryder, and ‘his 
lordship’ might with profit hold over till the blood runs cool. You will 
observe that I tuck up my apron for convenience.” 

“You speak well, my lord,” I replied penitently, “and if you will be 
so good as shrive for the sacrilege, split me, I’ll hold by your directions 
for the future.” And here came the flasks with the innkeeper, which, 
uncorking, we dipped our noses in a rare old burgundy. My lord held 
up his head and blinked at me good-humouredly across the table. 
“For all that I will not deny,” said he, “ the value of such vigour.” 

We drank again. The wine was rarely generous. The Bishop 
drained his glass and poured it full afresh. He beamed at me, and 
twirled the shank between his fingers and against the light. 

“*Twas an admirable thought, Ryder,” he said, smiling, “that you 
should have recalled this inn. I wonder, now, where that laggard 
coachman of mine may be?” 

“ Deep to his neck in drifts,” I suggested, with a laugh. 
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“?’Twould be a pity,” said the Bishop, shaking his head, “an ill bed 
upon a bitter night. But let us hope,” he added cheerfully, “that the 
rascal is kicking his heels by a comfortable fire.” “ And drinking some 
such noble liquor as his master,” I put in. The Bishop laughed, showing 
his fine white teeth. He laughed, and drank again. “And yet,” said 
he, moralising, “ rightly thought on, Ryder, these afflictions and visita- 
tions of the weather have still their divine uses.” I cocked my eye at 
him, in wonder, to see him break out in this preaching fashion. “ They 
teach us, Ryder, to cast up the blessings of our homes, and they are 
uncommon fine in titillating an appetite,” he ended, with a chuckle. 

“ And a thirst, by your lordship’s leave,’ I added, addressing myself 
to the wine. 

The Bishop’s eyes followed the dusty flask, and lingered upon it with 
thoughtfulness. “ We will have another,” said I, promptly, rising to my 
feet. “Another?” said the Bishop dubiously. “ Why, yes, another,” I 
repeated, with decision, “ I am no sand-bed, but I am no stop-the-bottle, 
neither.” “ Well, then, another,” assented the Bishop, with a sigh. 

When I tock my seat again, the Bishop was contemplating me with 
some solicitude. “You have a wife, Ryder?” he asked. “I have as 
good,” I answered, “and as pretty a doxy as lives this side of London. 
Here’s to her health,” said I. 

The Bishop took out his snuff-box, and, tapping it very carefully, 
“TI do not know,” said he, “if there be any sufficient authority for the 
relation in canon law, but ’twill serve, doubtless, for my argument.” 

“ And for our toast, my lord,” said I stoutly. The Bishop looked 
at me, his eyes twinkled suddenly, and he lifted his glass. “And for 
our toast, as you have well observed, Ryder,” he agreed. 

In the pursuit of my business I have had occasion to mingle in a 
variety of company. I have dined with the Lord Chief Justice—not 
with his will, to. be sure; I have encountered a Royal Prince; and I 
have entertained several noble ladies and gentlemen of title upon 
compulsion. Altogether I have a tolerable acquaintance among the 
quality. But the Bishop was more to my taste than the most amiable 
among them ; and when he spoke of Polly Scarlett in such kindly terms, 
the friendliness went straight to my heart, and I reached over my hand 
and stuck it at him. 

“My lord,” says I, “you take me by the heart, and, fore Heaven, if 
you had a score of purses you should go free of the confraternity. As 
one gentleman of the road should speak to another, so do I speak to 
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you. <And now, if there be any toast your lordship may be nursing in 
his desires, do not smother it up,” said I, “but unwrap it and show 
it forth, and I will drink it, though it should be to the topsman 
himself.” 

“JT am under infinite obligations for the favour, Ryder,” said the 
Bishop, bowing at me, “but I fear I have no one for this honour.” 

“Come,” I protested, “roll ’em all in your mind, my lord, and turn 
‘em over on your tongue. I'll warrant there’s a pretty woman some- 
where at the back.” 

The Bishop seemed to consider, and shook his head gravely. “It 
appears, Ryder,” said he, “that you are too sanguine. We will leave 
the tribute where it stands.” 

“Then,” I exclaimed, “sure, we will drink without it.” And I 
pushed over the flask. The Bishop daintily filled his glass with his 
fat fingers, and we drank once more. His stomach merged over the 
table: it ranged collateral with the wine, and tickled me with the notion 
of some great vat beside the empty bottles. I shook with laughter, and 
the Bishop smiled genially. “Speaking as one gentleman of the road 
would to another, Ryder,” says he, “I declare I have never kept such 
disreputable company in my life.” 

I have confessed the wine was rich and cordial: it flowed warmly 
through my veins, and set my head high and whirling like a weather- 
cock. And at this jest I fell to laughing louder, for the thrust appeared 
to me a piece of pretty wit. I smacked my thigh, and bellowed till 
the rheum ran over my eyes, and at last I pulled up and found the 
Bishop very quiet and fallen into a kind of abstraction. In my merry 
mood I took this ill; for a gentleman must needs complete a bargain 
to the end, and I hate your sour looks and solemn faces. 

“Look’ee, my lord,’ I cried, with some choler, “if ’tis my Lord 
Petersham that you are regretting, why have it out, and let us finish 
your thoughts aloud.” The Bishop lifted his eyebrows with a faint 
expression of amusement. “I vow, Ryder,” said he, “that I had clean 
forgot my Lord Petersham,” 

“ That is well,” I returned, dropping back into my chair. “ But,” he 
continued, thoughtfully, “in truth, now that you recall me to my duty, 
I must remember also that pleasure has an end.” 

He rose, and I rose with him. “My lord,” I said, for I was all 
for a long night, “it would ill become me to press you from your duty, 
but if you will consider the night ‘ 
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“ Ah, Ryder,” he interrupted, smiling graciously, “ pray do not beset 
a poor sinner with temptations.” He stood before the fire, warming his 
legs. “This has been a pleasant encounter,” said he, “and now I will 
keep you to your promise.” 

As he put it in that way, I had no more words against his purpose, 
and, having settled the score, we set forth again upon the horses, myself 
this time upon Calypso. The night was still very bitter, but I, at least, 
was warm with wine, and I think the Bishop, too, was full enough for 
comfort. Yet the cold edge of the wind somewhat reduced my fervour, 
and where I was rolling three-parts-free in liquor ten minutes back, I 
was now mainly sobered and continent of all my senses. I knew the 
land by rote, and we proceeded easily by lanes and windings, through 
a grievous slush of snow, until, at the end of half an hour, we came out 
on the ridge of the hill (I knew it of old) which lies in the rear of my 
Lord Petersham’s castle. 

At the crossroads the Bishop reined in his horse, and turned to me. 
“I think, Ryder,” said he, but courteously, “that we shall be well quit 
of each other here. I make a dull companion for youth, and you have, 
doubtless, a long ride before you.” 

“Dull,” said I, “be hanged! Ill wager upon you before all the 
bucks of town.” 

The Bishop smiled. “So rich a testimony from yourself, Ryder,” 
he observed, “should go far to keep me in repute.” 

“You may have it and welcome, my lord,” I answered. “ And here,” 
I added, as a noise of wheels came up the hill, “no doubt you will find 
some friends with whom I may leave, you.” 

I could hear the horses snorting and the heavy carriage creaking, as 
it strained slowly to the top. 

“Ryder,” said the Bishop, after a pause, and looking at me 
quizzically, “I am like to eat worse dinners than to-night’s, and to meet 
much poorer entertainment.” 

At that moment the heads of the horses came popping over the rise. 
“Why, as for entertainment,” says I jovially, for the devil, somehow, 
took me all in a second, “’tis not all at an end, neither, I can promise 
you.” For the fancy caught me up of a sudden, and rapt me off in the 
maddest of whimsies ; and as the carriage rolled out into the moonlight 
I beckoned the Bishop forward and rode up in his company. I was 
not two minutes over the business. There was the postilion imploring 
mercy on his knees, the woman shrieking, the gentleman himself 
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swearing a stream of oaths, and my pistol through the window—the 
whole rare picture in a flash! 

“Why, what is this?” stammered the Bishop in amazement. 
“ What—why. ” And his horse, backing and plunging under his 
clumsy handling, saved me the rest of his protest. But, seizing the 
bridle in my left hand, I forthwith brought his nose up to the 
window. 

“Sir,” said I, politely, to the man in the coach, “the frost holds 
hard, and the snow lies heavy, and my friend and I, lacking purses of our 
own, must needs borrow of our neighbours to carry us to that excellent 
host, my Lord Petersham’s. And as on this great occasion of the Lady 
Mary’s marriage, we should think shame to do things with a niggard 
hand, why, we are fain to dip deep into your pockets. I am sure,” said 
I, with a glance at the lady, “that this lamentable condition of my 
friend in particular, for 1am of younger and more vigorous blood, will 
merit the tender consideration of the sex.” 

I could have fallen off the mare for laughter, and for the first time 
in the adventures of that night I caught a look of consternation 
stamped upon the Bishop’s face. But as for the couple in the coach, 
they made no more ado after their first emotion. I have the repute of 
a manner, which, though it becomes me little to brag of it, carries me 
forward in my business without much trouble. The purses were flung 
out (one, as I live, at the Bishop), the window was closed, and the 
horses were slapping down the hill, ere the Bishop’s face had lost its 
frown or his tongue found words. I turned and met him squarely, but 
I was in a sweat to keep from lcughing. He bit his lip, and at the 
sight of his discomfiture, I could contain myself no longer, but broke 
into merriment. He was most horribly taken aback, I vow. But “ This 
is unseemly, Ryder,” was all he said; repeating it sharply then and 
there, “ This is unseemly.” 

I gave him some foolish retort, for I was cackling like a hen, and, 
steering his horse round quickly, he started down the hill at a 
leisurely pace. But he had not gone very far ere I was on him, and 
catching at the reins of his horse, I gave him the barrel at his eye. 

“Nay, nay, my lord,” I said, “’tis discourteous to take such brief 
leave of a friend and companion. You shall have your share, 
honourably enough. Dismiss your dudgeon. Meanness was never 
cried of Galloping Dick. We shall take part together. Come, you and I 
are engaged for a fine evening’s pleasuring.” 
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And with that I let him snatch a glimmer of the pistol. He stared 
at me reflectively for a space, with a frown upon his forehead, and 
then shrugged his shoulders after'a foreign fashion of his. “It seems,” 
said he, “that, having made free with the Devil, I must e’en abide his 
company.” 

“ That is so,” I retorted on him, grinning, “and ’tis not the first time 
the Church has made friends with him.” 

“Tis a lesson,” said the Bishop, continuing his thoughts, “one might 
protest, against bodily indulgence.” 

“Fie! fie!” I said, “a wit turned preacher?” 

“] will have you observe, Ryder,” says he, with asperity, “that I am 
still your guest.” His ease had not deserted the man, even in his anger, 
and I would have made him a decent apology for the sneer, had not 
the rumble of approaching wheels detracted my attention. 

“Tt appears,” said the Bishop calmly, “that the post is well chosen, 
and you are like to capture all his lordship’s guests.” 

“We, my lord, we!” I cried, laughing. “Of myself, I make no 
pretensions to courage, but, bucklered with a fine fat fellow like yourself, 
I am fit to hold the road against a regiment of his Majesty.” 

I declare that I had no anticipation of the event at the outset. The 
act was merely incidental ; but when I smote the Bishop’s horse upon 
the rump, he put up his forelegs and plunged out upon the road, 
fetching his head, with a crash, through the window of the carriage as 
it pulled up. Confusion fell in a moment, and a frightened face shrank 
into the interior of the coach. The Bishop himself, for he was an 
indifferent horseman, being heavy above the saddle, was flung in a lump 
‘across the mane, and sat looking in at the window with a very 
red and angry face. He was a formidable fellow, with great thick 
eyebrows, and I swear it was as much the contortion of his ugly 
features as my own appearance with the pistol that finished the business 
on the spot. And he was scarce back in the seat ere the carriage 
was bowling away down the road. Then it was, perhaps, that I had 
most occasion to admire the man, for, righting himself with some labour, 
and settling his hat anew, he blew like a porpoise for some minutes. 
At the end he drew out his box with great difficulty, and, turning to 
me, tapped it after his habit ; and, says he, snuffing: “ That was the 
Lady Crawshaw,” says he. “’Twas the last week but one I dined 
with her.” 

“T trust,” said I, “that she served your lordship well ?” 
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“Indifferent, Ryder,” he declared, “indifferent only. She has a 
shrewish tongue, and can keep no cook of parts. Indifferent; and the 
wine, too, after a woman’s heart.” Then, “ You will observe, Ryder,” he 
said, presently, “that I am an old man, and, however exciting the 
adventure, that the wind bites hard.” 

“My lord,” I replied, bowing, for I was still under the spell of his 
demeanour, “I can ill afford to lose so useful a comrade, and there is 
the hedge for shelter against our next enterprise.” 

Perhaps it was scarce what he had expected, but he made no reply, 
and soon a coach came once more over the brow of the hill. This time 
I had the job in hand with ease. The Bishop, resigned to the impor- 
tunity of his predicament, sat like a statue, motionless and unprotesting. 
He accompanied me to the door and watched; I even thought he 
smiled. And when it was over, he snuffed again with an appearance of 
pleasure. “That,” he observed, with his thumb at his nostrils, “was 
Sir Peter Duncombe, who refused me once a peal of bells upon the 
score of poverty.” : 

I jingled the purse. “Why, here,” I said, “is some three hundred 
goldfinches, or I am no judge of pudding. In truth we are in luck. 
You shall still have your bells, my lord.” 

The Bishop glanced at me aslant, and, showing his teeth, laughed 
silently. “Upon my soul, Ryder,” he said, “ you are a rare paymaster.” 

I was already in excellent temper, but his humour fairly set my 
head buzzing ; and on the next episode of the night I was flushed with 
my own roaring spirits, as though I had been still drunken in the inn. 
And no sooner was the sound of horses’ hoofs come up the hill but I 
caught the Bishop by the arm and, horse by horse, we took the road. 
“Here, comrade,” said I, “faith, we have, as it seems, a fuller job to 
our hands.” For at the moment two horsemen cantered into the cross- 
ways. ‘*Two merry young bloods from London town,” said I, “ who, I 
dare swear, have some spunk in the pair of them. But forward, forward, 
my bold cavalier! And we'll lay the gallants by the heels ere they so 
much as darkle at us.” And clapping a pistol in the Bishop’s hand, I 
pricked up Calypso and rode forward te meet them. 

I swept upon the two like a whirlwind, the Bishop by my side cling- 
ing to his pommel, his apron flapping indecorously in the wind ; and 
ere they had sense of our business we were side by side with them under 
the light of the moon. At the first sight of my firearm the young 
buck upon the hither side drew up his reins with dispatch, and his 
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beast came down upon its haunches, while the other opened his mouth 
and gaped vacantly at me. 

“Hold, my pretty culleys,” said I smoothly, “for my lord and I 
have a little catechism for your ears.” 

I tell the tale to my own discredit, but I was nigh mad with excite- 
ment and the humours of the evening had drove all my wits afloat 
But the truth is that I saw the fellow fumbling at his holster, and my 
own pistol was at the other’s head; and so, with never a thought, I 
called merrily to the Bishop to stop him. “Show your mettle,” says I, 
laughing. “Show your mettle, good my lord.” 

“Why in sooth, with all my heart,” says the Bishop smartly. And 
with that, all of a sudden—I blush to tell it, sure!—there was a cold 
nose at my temple, and the Bishop’s face, looking devilishly wicked, 
smirking into mine ! 

The thing took me sharply aback, and there was I, staring like a 
fool, and, for once in my life, with never a word to say for myself. But 
not so the Bishop. “’Tis a pretty sort of triangular duel,” says he 
pleasantly, “in which it seems I have the least to lose. But I trust it 
may be averted with a little discretion and humility. Drop your 
weapon,” says he sharply. 

He had me as safe as a fowl trussed for the table, and I could 
do nothing but follow his order. Thereupon the two cravens, coming 
to themselves, and eager to be quit with sound skins and full purses, 
whipped round their horses and made off; and the Bishop and I 
were left together in the road. My lord regarded me maliciously, 
and at last, breaking into a something foolish laugh, I found my tongue. 
“Why, one gentleman of the road to rob another!” says I. “’Tis 
monstrous, my lord.” 

“You will have a better knowledge of the etiquette than myself, 
who am but a novice, Ryder,” says he, mightily pleased with him- 
self, 

“For a guest to rum-pad his host!” I urged. “’Tis beyond all 
manners.” 


“ Faith, I am so new to the trace that you must pardon me if I am 
blind to these delicate distinctions,” said the Bishop, chuckling. 

“Come,” I remonstrated, “this jest is after all in ill season. Put 
down that pistol.” 

“The thought came into my head of a sudden,” mused the Bishop. 
‘Indeed, it was of your own inspiration.” 
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“ An’ you do not,” I cried angrily ; “the devil take me but I will 
shortly blast your ugly head from off your shoulders.” 

“ And ’twas well I took lessons from so excellent a master as your- 
self,” returned the Bishop. “It had been disastrous to have mistook 
the barrel.” 

“Well,” said I sulkily, “if you will act with this gross dishonour, 
pray, what terms are you pleased to make?” 

“Why, here is reason,” says the Bishop smiling, “and a very proper 
spirit of contrition. And, for the night does not mend and my bones. 
are old, I will not keep you longer. First, and to secure the good name- 
of the Church which stands committed in myself, you shall return me all 
those purses.” 

“ Half had been your share without this foolish piece of comedy,” I 
interrupted moodily. . 

“Which,” he went on, still smiling, “I will endeavour to restore to 
their several owners. Secondly, you will retire to the foot of the cross- 
ways, and I myself will watch you gallop out of sight within three 
minutes of the clock. Thirdly—”, quoth he. 

“Thirdly,” said I, with a laugh. ‘“ Why here is all the fashion of a 
sermon !” 

“And this,” he observed, “is a point to which I will entreat your 
best attention—you will rescind my invitation to the Palace, which, you 
will recall, was bespoke in general, not in particular. And, for corollary 
to this same item, Ryder,” says he with a whimsical look, “should we 
meet, as by some strange chance of Heaven we may, I exact that you 
shall not hail me for a boon fellow before the world.” 

“ Offered,” said I suddenly, “like a worthy Bishop, and accepted like 
a good highwayman. And here’s my hand on it,” said I. 

And at that, flinging off Calypso, I sprang up at him and clutched 
the wrist that held the pistol. 

The Bishop was fat and old and awkward, but for all that he was no 
child at pap, and he made a gallant wrench or two for liberty. He 
struggled with my hands, heaving his poor old shoulders up and down 
with stiff ungainly motions till I fell to laughing again, and had well- 
nigh desisted for laughter. But then, all of a sudden, there came a sharp 
little crack, a hard smack fell on my leg, and the flesh of it pinched and 
burned and tingled as if it had been scratched by the devil. I hopped 
and danced upon the snow, and .swore out my soul; and then, jerking 
out my sword, I limped forward, and, seizing the Bishop’s bridle, put 
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the point swiftly to his breast. He never blenched, but looked critically 
and with interest at my leg. “That,” said he mournfully, “is but my 
second shot, and the pity of it is that both hit of accident.” 

I could not have helped it ; his face and the words set me off once 
more ; and dropping my blade I put my knuckles in my hips and 
shouted with laughter. The Bishop waited, and when at length I came 
to a pause he looked at me with interrogation. “I suppose,” says he, 
“that I shall not now have even my own half of the booty ?” 

“Take it,” I shouted, bursting out afresh, “take it all, and go in 
God's. name, or whoever be your master. I would not rid the Estab- 
lishment of such a pillar—no, not for salvation from the Pit.” 

And, flinging the bags at his apron, I mounted Calypso and rode off, 
laughing still. 

H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 





THE GARDENER 


OR the light heart or heavy heart 
Medicine. Set thou a time apart, 
And garden-wards thyself betake 
With pot and hoe and spade and rake. 


Mark thou thy garden,—neither spare 
Thyself as honest labourer. 

Break thou the earth, and turn withal, 
So the live airs thereon shall fall. 


Then set thy little seeds in rows, 

With the kind earth for swaddling clothes ; 
And these shall presently awake 

And into life and praise shall break. 


Hoe, thin, and water then, that these 
May spread their growing limbs at ease ; 
And prune the vaulting boughs lest they 
Should dwindle for the warmth of day. 
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Soon shall the sweet Spring trumpets ring, 
And all the world sing songs for Spring ; 
Then from the wormy bed shall rise 
Creatures that wear the peacock’s eyes. 


No man shall childless go who hath 
Raised these swect babies out of death. 
O peachy cheeks and goldilocks, 

And maids in rose and scarlet frocks ! 


Here shall resort the butterfly, 

The birds set up their loves hereby. 
The mealy-mouthéd bee shall come 
For honcy for his queen at home. 


Brown shall the man grow, being wooed 
With the sun’s kisses, brave and good, 
Shall be an-hungered and, being fed, 
Shall find his bed a golden bed. 


Squirrels and hares and gamesome things, 
With all sweet folk that go on wings, 
Shall sit with him when he shall eat 

And ask a blessing on his meat. 


The wonders of the skies for him 
Shall open, nor his eyes be dim ; 
And seeing the first leaf unfold, 

He shall praise God an hundredfold. 


Yea, he shall learn from his employ 
How God turns mourning into joy, 
And from earth’s graves calls up at last 
His flowers when all the Winter’s past. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 





THE TEACHING OF NAVAL HISTORY 


HE recent great revival of intelligent interest in the Navy is 
- having its effect on the book trade. It is again beginning to 
be thought worth while to encourage the writing of studies of 
Naval History. Much has been done by Admiral Colomb to make us 
all understand that no estimate of any value can be formed of what will 
happen except by arguing from what is known to have happened, which 
—again—can only be learned by the reading of Naval History. The 
flat, uninspired, almost brainless character of the works on the subject 
produced by our own writers had made the study repulsive; but 
Captain Mahan has shown that there is no necessity that a Naval 
History should be a mere dull chronicle, arranged in no order except 
the chronological, enlightened by no discussion of principles, and 
brought into no connexion with the general march of the world’s affairs. 
Captain Mahan, who possesses in a remarkable degree the faculty of 
looking at all the evidence, and of reasoning coherently thereon, has 
raised the level of all writing on Naval History. He is more quoted 
than read, to judge by the use which is often made of h's name; but 
he has given an impulse to the study of Naval History, which is 
already beginning to have its effect. 

We have at last begun to turn seriously to the consideration of this 
great part of our doings in the world; and that, not. only to find 
picturesque incidents, stirring adventures, or even heroic figures of 
fighters but, in order that we may understand the nature and the growth 
of the most effectual of all our instruments of Empire. The formation 
of the Navy Records Society is a long step in the right direction. 
The first thing to do is to collect evidence. This is the function of 
the Society, and it has begun well with two very presentable, or 
even handsome, volumes, edited by Professor Laughton. Captain 
Robinson, R.N., has in the meantime been at work on lines of his 
own. His stout volume, Zhe British Fleet (London: Bell), will do 
much—will do, indeed, far more than any book with which I am 
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acquainted—to explain what “the growth and achievements” of the 
navy have been and what its “duties” are. Captain Robinson has not 
undertaken to write a history of the Navy, but a description of it, as it has 
been and as it now is. This includes, indeed, a very sound and clear 
estimate of its work in the main lines as well as an account of its organi- 
sation, both civil and military, its “ships, persons, customs, and social 
life.” The “150 reproductions of paintings, prints, and drawings” will 
bring the old navy and the new within the ken of many to whom they 
have been exceedingly obscure. Few more industrious pieces of 
compilation have been executed in our time. Moreover, it is no mere 
compilation ; for Captain Robinson has ideas, has principles, a sense of 
humour, a good faculty for arranging, and he writes English which is 
very far indeed beyond the reach of the book maker. 

As books always come with a rush as Soon as any subject has once 
established a reputation for popularity, it is almost a matter of course 
that Captain Robinson has not been working alone. Mr. Hamiiton 
Williams, “Instructor in English Literature to Naval Cadets in 
H.M.S. Britannia,” has run almost a neck-and-neck race with him. 
Mr. Williams makes so little pretence in his “ Preface” that it would be 
a pleasure to speak well of his little book. Unfortunately Brztain’s 
Naval Power, a Short History of the Growth of the Navy from the 
earliest time to Trafalgar (London: Macmillan), is only another 
attempt in what one cannot help cailing the old almanack style. There 
is no longer any need—nor, for that matter, any sufficient excuse—for a 
history of our Navy, whether short or long, which says nothing of 
organisation and inner life, does not even divide the fighting into cam- 
paigns, and makes no effort to show how the successful, or unsuccessful, 
use of a naval force acts on the.growth of commerce, on the formation 
of colonies, and serves to make or unmake the power of nations. 

With more or less success, then, the work of writing our Naval 
History as it most assuredly deserves to be written has, at length, begun. 
It is not a task which will be soon exhausted: for the harvest, in this 
case, is much like that which Drake went to reap on the Isthmus of 
Panama—a harvest of the mines. There is digging to be done, and 
much of it. Meanwhile, the more attention we pay to even as much of 
the history of our Navy as is accessible, the better. No study, for one 
thing, gives more frequent occasion to praise our famous men and the 
fathers who begat us: ‘a most wholesome practice. And then, to turn 
to humbler but still important uses, the more we know of what has 
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been, the better chance we shall have of winning some clue: to guide 
us through the multitude of debates, assertions, warnings, prophecies, 
and what not which go on over the condition of our Navy, the strength 
of our Navy, and the use of our Navy. No presumption of the future 
which is not based on memory of the past can be more than 
guess work. We have no means of judging what naval force will 
suffice our needs, unless we argue from what has sufficed them. We 
cannot guess how victory is to be won, or what the consequences of 
defeat will be, unless we gather knowledge from the contemplation of 
old victories and old defeats. This use of the records is never at once 
easy and honest. Mr. Froude said (and proved in his example) that the 
facts of history are like the letters of the alphabet: you can make any 
word you like with them, provided you select exactly those you 
want. But if we are to argue to any purpose from the evidence we 
have as to the past, we must take all the known facts and the conditions 
into account. 

That any such use is made of our Naval History will not, I am 
sure, be maintained by anybody knowing much about it, who: watches 
contemporary controversies with due attention. Examples in numbers 
might easily be quoted, but one or two will suffice. There has been a 
lively discussion of late, among persons writing letters to The Times, 
over the cause of Sir John Jervis’s retreat from the Mediterranean 
in 1796. Much was said as to the influence of the advance of the 
French armies in Italy, with other high “strategical” matters, on the 
English Admiral’s decision. Nothing was said of the very simple—not 
high nor anywise “ strategical ”—influence which finally induced Jervis 
to get outside the Straits of Gibraltar. His subordinate, Rear-Admiral 
Man, stung by some gadfly or other, went off to England with seven 
out of his twenty-two ships of the line: so weakening him that he could 
not possibly strike his blow at the united French and Spanish fleets. We 
know what Jervis did with fifteen sail against twenty-seven Spaniards on 
St. Valentine’s Day in 1797. We know that the French ships were in 
a wretched condition, manned by mobs which had lost the habit of 
obedience, and officered by the kind of unwashed ruffian described by 
Lady Elliot in her letters from Corsica. Jervis knew it too, and would 
not have retreated if he had had twenty-two fine ships to expose to 
thirty-eight “regular built privateers,” and they not even. concentrated. 
But with fourteen to thirty-eight the odds against him were too long.. 
Surely all.arguments based on a review of these transactions, which omit 
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the inexplicable mistake of Man, are not worth pen and ink? That: 
officer’s unexpected return home in disobedience to orders was the 
determining circumstance, and it proves nothing “ strategical” at all: 
it only shows that subordinate officers who go off with the third part of 
a force may leave their superiors in a very disagreeable position—which. 
is a self-evident proposition. 

Again, when large deductions are drawn from events in our Naval 
History, as to the numbers needed for this work or for that, no 
notice is ever taken of those hide-bound principles of tactics on which, 
our Admirals fought for a century. The two old formulas—‘“van to 
van, centre to centre, rear to rear” and “every man his bird”—sum: 
these up, and they made any kind of decisive fighting impossible. 
Jervis himself, who was able and fierce, wrote to Jackson of the 
Admiralty after Keppel’s battle with d’Orvilliers, that no such thing 
as a decisive naval battle was possible unless both Admirals were 
agrceable, or unless one of them “ bitches it so as to misconduct his line.”, 
This was a confession that in naval warfare there was no such thing as 
making your enemy come down and fight ; yet Howe proved conclu- 
sively that such a thing there was, in that series of masterly manceuvres 
by which he forced Villaret-Joyeuse to give him battle on June Ist., 
Are we to take it for granted that our Admirals are to be blinded by 
pedant rules? History, too, must be curiously read by those who take 
it for granted, as everybody appears to do, that every naval war must. 
end in the supremacy of one side or the other. It is true that, owing to 
financial and political causes, our enemies at sea have generally ended by 
falling prone. The exhaustion of France by the warsof Louis XIV, the 
exhaustion of Holland by the French attack on her frontier, the withering 
of the brains and energy of Spain, have done half our work in the 
past. Willthe same conditions be repeated? Who can answer that 
they will? We know, also, from the example of the American War of 
1778-1783 that a long naval struggle may be fought out to the 
supremacy of neither party. What has happened once may happen 
again. This instance, too, is not without encouragement to us. It is 
constantly said that, unless we are “supreme,” we must be ruined. 
Well, in that war we were mot supreme: we had to recognise the 
independence of the Plantations, to disgorge Minorca and Florida. But, 
the trunk of our power was uninjured ; we gained in the East as much. 
as we lost in the West; and within three years we had taken such a 
leap forward as landed us at a higher pitch of wealth and power than, 
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we had’ reached in the triumphant Seven Years’ War. “What has 
happened once may happen again. 

Properly done, it were an excellent and a useful work to subject 
to critical examination the terms too often used in controversies on the 
state. and use of the Navy. What, for example, is “an expert” ? 
Which is the expert when Lord Howe and Lord St. Vincent differ ? 
It would be serviceable, also, to have a precise definition of the word 
“blockade.” Sometimes it is used as meaning the maintenance outside 
an enemy’s ports of such an overwhelming force as makes it impossible 
for him to come out; sometimes as meaning only the keeping 
there of such a force as can fight him if he does come out; the two 
things are very different. It would lead one very far a-field to take the 
whole vocabulary word by word ; but there are two, which are much in 
vogue, of such importance that it is worth while to consider them at 
some length. They point to the root of the matter, and in the long run 
everything depends on the meanings we read into them. 

The first is the common and, on the face of it, simple word “ equal.” 
It is constantly said that our Navy must be “ equal” to the next two, or 
the next three, as the case may be. Now, precise as it looks, the term 
is as badly in need of definition as any. Two twelve-stone men are in no 
wise “equal” in the ring if one of them has a marked superiority of 
condition, skill, and pluck ; and, even if they were “equipollent” in those 
respects, they would still not fight on an equality if one of them were con- 
demned to have the sun inhiseyes. Again, two average boxers of, respec- 
tively, nine and eight stone weight are not, and cannot be, “ equal” to one 
first-class bruiser scaling seventeen. Nobody who possesses even a slight 
knowledge of the history of war by land or sea will say that this last 
comparison is unfair, for only one. thing has been more conclusively 
proved by experience than this: that a coalition is at a disadvantage as 
compared to a homogeneous force. When, then, we are told that the 
English Navy must be “equal” to the next two, a great deal remains 
to be said. If the phrase mean that it is to be “equal” in ships and 
guns, and also to possess that general superiority in skill, enterprise, and 
confidence which the English Navy has commonly had, well and good ! 
In that case the English Navy may be trusted to make an example of 
any probable coalition which shall dare to meddle with England. But 
if “equality” includes not only quantity but quality as well, then no 
such capacity as is implied in the term will give us supremacy, nor any- 
thing approaching to supremacy. For the one thing which is more 
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conclusively proved than any other by the history of war is just this: 
that victory falls to quality, and not to quantity. Napoleon, who lied 
freely about matters of fact, but who never talked falsely about the 
principles of his art, said that, in war, moral force is to physical as three 
is to one. Moral force is another name for the confidence which comes 
from conscious superiority. The foundations of it are natural courage 
and skill. Where it exists, even a decided inferiority of numbers can 
be made good ; where it is wanting, not even a large superiority will 
give supremacy. Nay, there are innumerable instances to show that it 
will not avert defeat. 

This ought to be platitude ; but, platitudinous as it should be, it is 
habitually forgotten. In all the immense mass of writing about our 
Navy, scarce anybody is ever found arguing for the need there is to make 
it essentially better than our neighbours’. Now and then, indeed, it is said 
that more ships imply more men: which is perfectly true, and is very 
necessary to be insisted upon. But it is equally true that no effort 
should be spared to make the men better. Unluckily, there is reason to 
believe that this also is necessary to be said. The subject is a difficult 
one to handle. There is even a certain appearance of impertinence 
about the layman who expresses an opinion on a matter which he has 
not been professionally trained to judge. But I believe that the im- 
pertinence is only in appearance. In saying that the officers and the 
men of to-day are not allowed sufficient opportunities of learning their 
business where alone it is to be learnt—-namely, at sea—I am but 
repeating what the most of those who can judge from personal ex- 
perience assert to be the truth. It is a notorious fact that an immensely 
disproportionate amount of a young officer’s, or a young blue-jacket’s 
time is spent in harbour, and in one or another kind of schoolroom work. 
The answer is familiar to us all. It is generally a variation on this 
theme: that we live in a scientific age, and that the one thing needful is 
science. To this the one sufficient rejoinder is: that until the whole 
nature of things is changed from top to bottom, the man who has to 
fight and live on the sea must be trained on the sea. Harbour practice is all 
very well for harbour work ; but it will not train the men who are to be 
trusted “in a storm, and in the dark.” A Navy that is not to be trusted 
in those conditions can neither use the superiority it may have nor 
make good an inferior strength. It is characteristic of this “mechanical 
age” that sc many of us are found to take it for granted that safety lies 
in the possession of a very great many machines. It is rarely said in so 
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many words, that habitual skill and that habit of working at sea, which 
can only be formed by long practice begun early, are of subordinate 
value; but nine out of ten writers about the Navy appear to take it for 
granted, that they are, since they do not think them worth talking about. 
Infinite pains are taken to prove that one coalition or another has thirty- 
three battle-ships to our thirty-two, and so forth ; the changes are rung 
—rung even to weariness—on lists of ships built, building, and ordered 
to be: built ; French vessels which have been broken up, or are not half 
finished, or are not even designed, are constantly held up zx ¢errorem. But, 
meanwhile, no effective or intelligent interest is excited by this essential 
question : are the crews we have put in the way of learning how to make 
the very utmost use of the ships we have? It would be a change for 
the better, as well as a novelty, if somebody, instead of moving for a 
return: of the several strengths of European navies, would call for a 
return showing what amount of time is spent at sea—not, be it observed, 
in a “seagoing ship,” but actually at sea and on an average—by an 
cficer before he becomes a lieutenant, and by a blue-jacket before he 
becomes a seaman gunner. 

Through nearly all the writing on the Navy which has come in my 
way, there runs a curious tacit assumption that we must expect to find 
our next enemy afloat quite equal to ourselves in skill and in the habit 
of the sea; but nothing ought less willingly to be taken for granted. 
With superior skill and a better habit of the sea in the crews, ships 
can be made to last longer and to stay out longer, which makes 
them equivalent to greater numbers. And we can secure that advantage 
if we like. A Navy which gets its men by voluntary enlistment, and 
keeps them—at least in considerable numbers—for long service, has 
itself.to blame if it do not attain to a higher level of efficiency 
than a navy recruited by conscription. A long-service army may be 
swamped by. the strength of an army raised under the universal 
service system. But that system cannot be applied to a navy. 
Multitudes of men taken at the age of twenty cannot be turned into 
crews of ships. Therefore, perfection of training has its full advantage 
on the. sea,:and we are better able to attain to it than any Power 
in Europe. Our potential enemies must keep. their men for a 
comparatively short time—they are even constrained to employ a 
certain number for the summer months alone; and the fault will be 
wholly ours if our crews have not as great an advantage over them as 
the .choice. crews of the American frigates in 1812 had over the 
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ill-manned and ill-practised complements of some of ours. If Naval. 
History have any lesson to teach at all it is that, if this be the case, 
a superiority in mere ships on the part of a coalition will go for very 
little. _It is not at all necessary to let the supposed coalition have that 
superiority : seeing that we build ships about twice as fast as anybody 
else, we have the means to prevent it if we like. But the great thing. 
is the quality of the crews. As long as we have that advantage we. 
can afford to look on mere numbers with comparative indifference. 
If any hostile Power shall choose to emulate the mistakes of the 
Spaniards in the last century: namely, to build twice as many ships 
as it can properly man: that hostile Power will see its fleets disposed 
of, as the Spaniards were at St. Vincent. Nor is this a solitary 
example. For everyone who has looked into the history of the war 
of 1778-1783 knows that, in exact proportion as the French increased 
the number of their ships, they degraded the quality of their crews, 
till in spite of experience and the encouragement to be derived from: 
what for them was very successful sea-fighting, their squadrons were 
less formidable at the end of the war than they were at the beginning. 
The reason is obvious: they commissioned more ships than they could 
man, and therefore they lost them. 

I do not know what evidence there is to show that Russia could. 
man all the ships.she is said to be building. Italy, which is a maritime 
nation, of the Mediterranean order, certainly could not find trained men, 
enough for all her modern ships; and it is unlikely that Russia, which. 
is the reverse of maritime, could do better. We have only to take care 
of our efficiency, and those Russian ships which are sent against us will. 
come to their destruction. In truth, no element in our periodical naval. 
panics is more stale than the clamour raised over the Russian strength 
at sea. Just before the fall of the French Monarchy of July we were, 
threatened with a Franco-Russian alliance, and dreadful pictures were. 
painted of the Czar’s fleet sweeping out of the Baltic to exterminate the- 
hapless, helpless English Navy. But in the Crimean War this terrific, 
instrument of offence turned out a mere bug to scare children withal., 
It ran behind Cronstadt, and never dared to fire a shot at Sir Charles 
Napier’s fleet, which was not numerically stronger than itself, and in. 
the hurry had been shockingly ill-manned. ; 

My second instance is plain: the word “defence.” At. first sight it. 
would seem as little in need of explanation and comment as “equal”. 
itself. Indeed, at this time of day it should need them less, for excellent 
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things have been said about it by Admiral Colomb, by Captain Mahan, 
and more recently by Captain Robinson. Yet, by the sequel, there 
appears to be the strongest necessity for a general understanding. Lord 
Wolseley has told the world, in his Marlborough, that a navy is a very 
uncertain protection; also, he is reported to have said of late that it is 
wicked to maintain that an army is not necessary for the “defence” of the 
country. Now, if by “the country” he mean the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, it is none the less a mere literal statement of 
fact, that the army is useless for defensive purposes. A town is not any 
longer being “ defended” when the whole circuit of its fortifications is in 
possession of the enemy and a remnant of the garrison is fighting in the 
barricaded church ! 

The “country” to which Lord Wolseley and the rest of us belong 
is scattered all over the world, from Hong Kong to Halifax, N.S., so 
that to go from one to another part of it is impossible, except by sea. 
The British Isles, which form the centre, live by exporting goods 
to pay for food and raw material, imports and exports alike going over 
the water. There is no need to talk of the risk of starvation, for it is 
hardly possible to conceive of the formation of a coalition which could 
blockade the coasts of Great Britain all round; and so long as the sea 
to the north of Ireland is open, food could be poured in on us in any 
quantity. The United States, which refused to allow corn to be treated 
as contraband of war in 1794, when they were very weak, will hardly 
allow it to be put on that footing now, when they are very strong. So 
long, then, as we are not at war with the United States, in addition 
toa great European coalition which is strong enough to blockade our 
whole coast line, there is no fear of starvation. But, !ong before things 
got to that pitch, we might be so severely distressed by the presence 
of an enemy’s cruisers on the routes leading to and adjacent upon 
our ports that we might be driven to accept peace on bad terms. 
This would happen, that is to say, for all the army, with the best will 
in the world, could do to prevent it. Lord Wolseley himself, with a 
quarter of a million of the most approved good soldiers at his back, 
could not prevent a merchant ship from being taken ten miles off shore ; 
and whenever we are at war with a serious naval enemy, there will 
always be the risk of his cruisers raiding up to our ports. In 1760, 
for instance, when the great fleet of France had been hammered to 
pieces by Boscawen at Lagos and by Hawke at Quiberon, the corsair 
Thurot made a dash at Carrickfergus, and would have done us a great 
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deal of mischief besides, if he had not been taken in hand by Captain 
Elliot. We must always be on our guard against the appearance of 
other Thurots, against whom there is no protection but other 
Elliots. And if we can keep the waters clear of any enemy who 
comes to plunder ships, we can keep him away when he comes 
for other purposes. If we cannot keep him off when he comes for 
those other purposes, neither can we protect our commerce. And 
inasmuch as a certain amount of damage to our trade would certainly 
bring us to terms, the question—-Why should an enemy put himself to 
the risk and the cost of landing ?—remains unanswerable. 

There is, one cannot but think it, in the mind of some soldiers an 
angry feeling that their service is belittled, when we say that it cannot 
defend the United Kingdom. If that be so indeed, they are mistaken. 
The function of the Army—a sufficiently glorious one—is to attack 
our enemies on their own ground, or to keep the frontier in our 
dependencies over sea. It has nothing, nor can it have anything, to 
do with our frontier at home, for that is upon the waters where only 
ships can act. The day that an enemy lands, this home-frontier has 
been pierced, and our defences will have broken down; nor would 
immediate victory over the invader make that other than a hideous 
disaster. Therefore the ships come first, and, if the ships are neglected, 
all money spent on fortifications, or on troops, is money spent in waste. 
If the ships are adequate, the fortifications are superfluous, and the 
troops will only fight abroad. Surely no English soldier can want 
to fight in England? Whoever tells his countrymen that this great 
Empire, which lives by command of the water joining her scattered 
parts, can be defended on land, is—within the limits of his capacity— 
doing that Empire mischief. It would little avail a hamstrung man 
that he had a bullet-proof breast-plate. Once for all, we needs must 
trust to the quality and the strength of our Navy—and to the quality 
more than to the strength. That is the last word in this dispute. 

DAVID HANNAY. 





INDIA: IMPRESSIONS. 
IV. 


WILL lay aside the amphibious attempt to show side by side 

the two Indias in one view, and say what few words I have 

to say of the original India and of the lives of the natives. I 

know no touch of Méhdbhdratas, or Puranas, or Upanishdds, and 1 leave 

The Light of Asia to those to whom it may appeal. But I came 

once upon a book which I wonder has not had a larger public of 

the “intelligent-reader” species. It was in German, certainly, but 

German is not a dead language to most. This book was a metrical 

translation of the Rig Veda by one Grassmann. I have read or tried 

to read other translations of the Vedic hymns. But this is the only 

one that remains with me, and this, at the time I read it, haunted me so 

much that I was moved to attempt a translation of a translation, the 
rendering of the verses into English in the same metre. 

No past thing has any existence which is without a place in the 
wide demesne of literature. Conversely, therefore, it is impossible to 
dissociate anything historic from the poctry of its age: impossible, if 
you have read these Vedic poems, to help transplanting into their 
atmosphere the pictures of Indian life which you see to-day, if these 
pictures seem to belong equally to the antique past. It has even 
seemed to me that the cadences of the verses themselves chime in 
with some of the familiar primitive sounds of Indian life. If you 
should ever have the good fortune to light upon Herr Grassmann’s 
book and see India afterwards, I am sure you will be of the same mind 
with me. 


There are certain familiar objects of sight and sound belonging to 
the country which are peculiarly impressive. I will signalise two—the 
water-wheel and the bullock cart. I do not mean that either is a 
monopoly of Hindustan. The genuine water-wheels, I imagine, are 
universal. These wheels are upright and carry a long chain of pipkins 
fastened on to a band, which dip into the water, rise up, and at the 
due point overset their contents into the channel; the upright 
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wheels are cogged near the axle, and so are turned by another 
horizontal wheel at right angles ; the horizontal wheel is turned by a 
bullock. The creatures move round in a circle for ever with equal 
foot, constantly as the planets revolve round the sun. And for ever 
the wheels make with each other the same groaning creak, which at a 
distance becomes not so unmusical, but like a harsh chanting. 

The white dusty road runs on ahead. But here in a corner, standing 
just on one side of it, the people have got their well and their water- 
wheel, which are overshaded, say, by an immense pipul (Buddha’s fig-tree) 
or a still more beautiful banyan. The pipul is, indeed, botanically a fig, 
but in appearance it is allied to the poplar and aspen tribe: it has 
heart-shaped leaves set upon tender stalks, and even in a light breeze 
keeps up a certain whispering, whence comes, I guess, its religious 
character. The banyan everyone knows. Its leaves are oval, large, 
and thick, giving a massive shade. On all sides the lower branches 
let drop tendrils, which would be roots if they could reach the ground. 
The strongest do, and then another tree with a separate individuality 
springs up. Sometimes it severs the branch which connects it with the 
parent trunk ; at others, a dozen several trees remain united in one, so 
that under the biggest banyans a thousand or two thousand men may 
find shelter. This tree deserves to be held more sacred than the pipul : 
it is so apt a symbol of the family life, the foundation of all society 
in India. Under one or other of them we place our well and its 
water-wheel. Behind, if you are in pretty cultivated ground, the 
broad. leaves of a plantain (banana) spread themselves against the 
sunlight. Or you may have to be contented with only a tuft of high 
jungle grass, which overtops and overshadows the little group beside 
the well. The women are veiled, and are trousered in a dusky red. 
Their silver nose-rings and white eyeballs and white teeth shine out 
of the half gloom. And as they emerge into the light the brass 
water-pots they carry catch the sun’s rays and glitter like stars. The 
groaning hum of the wheel goes on through all. 

There is another way of getting water which is, I believe, commoner 
throughout India than the water-wheel. A huge water-skin is fastened 
to a rope passing over a rundle, and goes down into the well. The 
other end of the rope is fastened to a bullock, which walks down an 
inclined plane dragging up the water-skin as he goes. The skin 
empties itself into its trough, and the bullock, now freed of the 
counter-poise, marches up the plane again. 
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Behind the well are patches of cultivated ground—growing barley, 
say—all in little squares; for the fields are made up of these little 
squares, about the size of a good-sized room and separated by banks a 
few inches high, so that each can be flooded in turn. Next, maybe, comes 
a patch of cotton which, at a little distance, looks like a field of white 
standard roses where the buds are opening here and there. But 
the most beautiful products of all are the sugar-cane brakes. These 
raise broad light-green leaves shading near the stalks to yellow, eight 
or ten feet above the ground. Dotted about above their mass of leafage 
are to be seen, here and there, wooden scaffoldings, on which the 
natives take their stand (or seat) to drive out with stones and shouts 
the wild beasts, which have a fancy for the sugar cane, they themselves 
being out of danger. 

Even in the case where the foreground of the picture is, as I have 
imagined it, cultivated ground, the trees soon begin to shut in your 
view,* and the distance is in appearance much the same, whether it be 
jungle or tilth. It presents a succession of trees, a very large pro- 
portion of which are tamarisks: that is to say, on trees with peculiar 
feathery leaves of a bluish green, which, as your eye wanders farther 
and farther away (more especially if you are looking sunwards), grow 
so light and misty in the distance as hardly to seem solid things. Or 
will you have a more arid scene? Still the same succession of feathery 
trees growing misty and unreal towards the sun. But near at hand 
there are, between the trees, great spaces of barren earth, bearing 
nothing but thorny bushes (of the mimosa tribe, I believe), which the 
people here call camel bushes. And if your mind is full of the 
Darwinian doctrine, you cannot but pause to reflect how in all the 
barren regions of the earth the vegetation protects itself against 
destruction — the demand over-balancing the supply — by clothing 
itself with thorns and prickles. Such grass as you find in these 
jungly parts has leaves almost as hard as steel pens. To regions of 
scant vegetation belong cactuses, aloes, prickly pears, and all their tribe. 
And the camel has found means to defeat this hostile trick of 
nature. He can strip these mimosa-like bushes by passing his teeth 
down the stumps and tearing off the thorns as he goes, and he now 
seems to be especially fond of this plant—whence its name. 

Amid: all this barrenness and half barrenness, where there runs a 


* These pictures for the reason stated below are drawn more especially from the Punjab. 
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road, it is scarce distinguishable, and looks at best like a track among 
the trees and bushes. And now along this track passes a bullock 
cart, most primitive of human forms of conveyance, and yet till 
yesterday, when railways began to be built, the usual mode of 
carriage in India. The bullock cart in its true primitive shape is no 
more than a plain boarding of wood. It has but two wheels, massive 
and half solid, that is with the felloes reaching up one third of the 
radius: such wheels as you may see on the chariots in Assyrian 
sculptures, or on early Greek vases. The short spokes are eight in 
number, made up of double pairs crossing each other and forming a 
square around the axletree—a very primitive design. Two oxen draw 
this antique chariot ; the pole rising from beneath goes upwards, and 
is attached to a span across the necks of the beasts: the bridle is 
through their nostrils, and the man who drives sits in the right hand 
corner. Behind him crouch his wife and children. The heavy wain 
moves almost noiselessly over the dust-smothered road, save for the 
low continuous creaking of the axle, the sound of it lower than, but not 
unlike to, the creaking of the water-wheels. 

One can follow these carts, in fancy, moving slowly but almost 
endlessly over the vast field of India, under the sun, under the sunset 
and the brief silent twilight, when only the evening star is visible: then 
again under the illimitable sea of stars, under Venus who shines like a 
lesser moon, under Cassiopeia riding in the zenith, with the smaller 
Wain packed away to the north, the greater one not noticeable, and 
under Orion slowly rising up the arch of heaven. Now the great 
square of Pegasus holds the sky, and still the wagon creaks on. 
Though Pegasus is blazing still, eastward the stars have on a sudden 
all gone out, and a streak of red lies along the horizon. Almost 
immediately after, the edge of the sun himself appears, and then it is 
again broad day. , 

This, I take it, is Indian life of the prime, the ground-bass to the 
music of the Védic hymn. And here, in the words of one hymn, is 
the mythic counterpart of the terrene journey I have pictured: the 
course of the Chariot of the Sun downward to earth. 


Savitar,* the god, arose, in power arose, 
His quick deeds and his journey to renew. 
He ’tis who to all gods dispenses treasure, 
And blesses those who call him to the feast. 





* Savitar—the evening sun. 


Vol. XII.—No. 69. 
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The god stands up and stretches forth his arm, 
Raises his hand, and all obedient wait ; 

For-all the waters to his service bend, 

And the winds, even, on his path are stilled. 


Now he unyokes the horses who have borne him ; 
The wanderer from his travel now he frees ; 

The serpent-slayer’s fury now is stayed ; 

At Savitar’s command come night and peace. 


And now rolls up the spinning wife her web ; 
The labourer in the field his labour leaves ; 


And to the household folk beneath the roof 
The household fire imparts their share of light. 


He who to work went forth is now returned ; 

The longing of all wanderers turns towards home ; 
Leaving his toil, goes each man to his house ; 
The universal mover orders so. 


And, as he can, each fish in the womb of water 
(Who, restless, flits about) seeks now his rest ; 
The bird makes for his nest, cattle for their stall ; 
To their own home all beasts the sun god sends. 


But you must add one more clement to these pictures. They say 
the Vedic hymns began to rise from the soil of India when the 
Aryan ancestors of the modern Hindus had not long come from the 
countries beyond the Upper Indus. A great portion was composed 
before they had reached the Ganges, for there are only a few mentions 
of this river in the whole collection. So that if one were to choose a 
special setting for the early Vedic worship, one could not choose 
better than the northern plains, somewhere about Umballa. And 
if you place yourself on these plains, you will find, as I have said, 
one thing more to add to your picture. You have the open country, 
as I tried to picture it, bare or cultivated, and shimmering away into 
unreality towards the horizon and towards the sun. On the side 
to the north, by straining your. eyes, you may perhaps make out in the 
far distance a dark outline of hills; then above them, quite separate 
from the low piles and poised in the blue, something white or rose- 
white; clouds at first sight; but, at a second view, too steady for 
clouds, and in contours (as I thought) too angular. In early morning, 
when the air is clear, you can see quite well that they are the tops of 
mountains. But they seem to spring out of the blue, the intermediate 
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hills being quite lost. They are, in truth, the immensely distant 
Himalayas. 


V. 


For another fragment out of the remote past, you have the village. 
In the west it is the miniature of the town, save that here you rarely 
see one storey upon another; and all the houses are, outside, of a 
monotonous dust-colour. Round these villages runs a wall; which, 
except where houses a little higher are built into it, is only some eight 
or ten feet high. There is an entrance gateway of more pretensions ; 
and in the porch are sitting or standing one or two men; this at any 
rate when it gets near evening, and the cooking fires outside the 
houses send up their acrid smoke here and there. In central India the 
villages lie more open. Here, too, they have generally pitched roofs 
thatched. They lie in a richer country, and have about them more 
suggestion than the others have of the European farmstead and ae 
stability of immemorial husbandries. 

Foreign powers have contended, and conquering nations come and 
gone, but the village remains unchanged in its antique constitution: 
Beneath it lies the still more primitive social unit of Indian life, the 
family, There are no workhouses, no outdoor relief in India; there are 
starvation and beggary, but no organised pauperism. And that this 
is so is due to the fact that you have to deal not so much with 
individuals as with families. If you dismiss your servant he draws. 
upon the family fund till he gets another place: afterwards all his. 
wages above mere necessaries go into that family fund. So he 
will never care to do double work for double hire, and the bitterness 
of competition is not felt here. But unfelt, too, is the possibility of 
change and the chance of a rise; and the pulse of life beats to a tune 
which is, if not as old as the hills, at least as old asthe time to which I 
would take you back, that of the time of the coming of the Vedic 
Aryans. 

If, then, you will pause once more beside the village in the plains, 
where, in the evening from outside the houses, the blue smoke mounts 
into the still air, beautiful to see but ill to smell; while the cooking 
fires shiné on the dark faces gathered round them, and in the fields 
abroad, bonfires of brushwood are blazing up and dying down, and the 
pye-dogs* begin to bark more loudly than during the day ; you may 





* Pariah-dogs. 
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invoke this other hymn as the consecration and the epitome of the scene. 
It is addressed, as it seems, to a sort of divine watch-dog—or two watch- 
dogs—Sarameyas by name.* The two Sarameyas are often called in 
the Vedic hymns the watch-dogs of Indra. 


Destroyer of sickness, guard of the house, O thou who takest all shapes, be 
to us a peace-bringing friend. 

Bay at the robber, Sdrameyas ; bay at the thief. Why bayest thou at the 
singer of Indra? Why art thou angry with me? Sleep, Sdrameyas. 

The mother sleeps, the father sleeps, the hound sleeps, the clan-father sleeps, 
the whole tribe sleeps ; sleep thou, Sarameyas. 

Those who sleep by the cattle; those who sleep by the wain ; the women 


who lie upon couches, the sweet-scented ones—all these we bring to 
slumber. 


After their first descent upon the northern plains the Aryans grew 
and multiplied, became great conquerors, and extended their rule over 
all India. But, alas! they commingled with the people which they 
conquered: they polluted their own blood with the dark stream of the 
primitive races—Dravidean races as they are called—and their own 
-creed with dark superstitions and pucrile fancies which were not born 
of the Caucasian mind. Wherefore the simplicity and greatness of their 
early poetry departed from them. All later Sanskrit literature (by 
what I could ever learn of it) is for the learned and the curious ; the 
Vedic hymns are for mankind. But, still, about the Hindu religion 
there lingers this unique fascination: that it is the only religion among 
.a people at all civilised that has any touch of the heathenism of the 
-ancients. The rites of savages may be put on one side; of Chinese 
religion which is not Buddhism I know nothing almost. Buddhism 
itself is not a religion of rites and ceremonies—so far as it is this, 
it isa mere graft on Brahmanism ; Mohammedanism and Christianity 
belong to the “other side,” the creeds which descend from Judaism. 
There remains, then, only the Hindu or Brahminical religion to give 
us some picture—say, rather, some faint or dying echo—of the classical 
faiths which once covered so large a space on the surface of the globe. 
It is (to my thinking) worth almost anything to cheat yourself, even 
for one half moment, into the fancy that you have rolled back the 
world two thousand years. To see oxen and sheep brought along 
wreathed with garlands, and ready for sacrifice, to see shrines before 
which libations have been poured and blood spilt : that touches. 





* The word is both singular and plural. 
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VI. 


Yet, as the experiences which I relate are individual and personal, 
I must record that my own most vivid impressions in that kind came 
from rather a bastard offspring of Brahmanism, and were received at 
the Sikh Temple of Amritsar, The truth is, that in genuine Hinduism, 
you hardly get what may be called temples, but rather shrines in the 
midst of sacred enclosures: /ezzenod7, as the Greeks called them. 
(Perhaps the Greeks themselves would never have had temples if they 
had not learnt of them from the Egyptians.) And you are scarcely 
allowed to be present at any of their ceremonies. Now, the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar is a genuine temple, though a vast way off the 
classical type. And, standing there, I was able for a few brief moments— 
But I can hardly hope to cheat your senses in the same way by a mere 
description. 

You drive into the middle of the town, and alight before the outer 
wall. Then, ascending some steps, you find yourself beside a marble 
tank or lakelet. The border is of beautifully inlaid marble; so are 
the walls and cloisters which shut in this basin. From one edge a 
marble causeway leads to a platform of marble in the midst of the 
tank ; upon this stands the Golden Temple. On that to which it owes 
its name one cannot lay much stress. The scornful compare it—the 
golden portion of the temple, the upper part of the walls, and al? the roof 
—to sardine tins. This is but a misfortune in the association of ideas: 
because (as Ruskin says somewhere) our vulgar and lavish use of gilding 
has spoilt our appreciation of the beauty and the majesty of goid. All 
this gold part is, however, barbaric in design and in everything. The only 
outer links which unite the Amritsar Temple to the temples of classical 
days are its marble settings, the marble base, the marble platform, the 
causeway, and the marble basin in which it stands. It is quite small: 
none of its magnificence is in its size. This, again, partakes of the 
classical, most so of the Greck. The temple is open on all four sides. 
But it is a shut-in building as compared to a mosque, which has no 
front at all, and is often only like a sort of indentation in one of the 
walls of its vast enclosure. So that in the Amritsar building there 
reigns a certain holy gloom. When you have grown accustomed to it, 
you see before you an aged priest—a man so old that all speculation 
and human light have gone out of his eyes. He stands before a low 
seat or ottoman. Perhaps I should rather say, he stands dchind it ; 
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in itself it has neither front nor back; and he waves continually 
backwards and forwards a fly-brush, as a servant does standing behind 
his master’s seat. Now, this ottoman is indeed an altar. It is 
covered with flowers, the offerings of the religious. In front of it, 
moreover, lies a sheet, or cloth, covered likewise with offerings. Minute 
by minute someone comes bearing a little basket of flowers or rose 
leaves. Then the aged priest leaves off his swishing, and takes the 
basket and scatters the flowers over the altar. And from underneath 
the altar he takes out a small object—I think it is a little cake of sugar 
—which the votary carries away. 

Meanwhile, upon one side a group of two or three are strumming 
upon a guitar and beating with one hand upon a drum: all the while 
monotonously chanting verses from the sacred book of the Sikhs, the 
Garanth. Fresh votaries come in, who throw their offerings down upon 
the cloth stretched over the floor of the temple ; these offerings are of 
grain or of cowries—cowries have still a currency among the natives ; 
the votaries linger a little while after they have given their gift, and 
kneel and pray, or else they join in the monotonous nasal chant. Doves 
fly down from the upper gallery, peck among the grain, and ascend 
again, lowly cooing. Some sparrows from outside chirp and twitter. 

The thing most needed to make the scene a classical one is a statue 
in place of that ottoman or seat. Say of Cytherza ; and let these be her 
doves! By the aid of strong imagination that statue may rise before 
you ; the chanting, no less simple, grows more melodious. You think 
away that vaulted upper storey of the temple, and the water outside is 
the water of the sea—of the Greek sea washing the marble steps upon a 
promontory of Cythera. Thus, with the marble at your feet, the flowers 
scattered’ about, the reflex of the water, the quiet, the half gloom—I 
vow, for my part, I had almost made that leap of twenty centuries : more 
nearly than ever before, or than I ever hope to do again. Even, as | 
have said, to have cheated fact for a moment, or a half moment, that was 
worth all the pains of coming to India. 

Enough, now, for the Ancient World. 


VII. 


India has no longer a national religion. But she still guards that 
which has always distinguished her—her religiosity. We in the West 
understand nothing of that universal religiousness of feeling. Religion 
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is for us—except in matters of mere formality—a growth entirely of 
individual feeling and personal-taste: like a taste for music or a taste for 
poetry. We specialise. We have our selected poets, laureate or not 
laureate, and having recognised their existence, we, the mass, go on our 
way about our own more natural avocations, war or sport -or the 
making of money. People more primitive have not their poets; but 
they have their national poetry—we have seen of what character the 
Indians’ was in their prime. The same sort of comparison holds for 
religions. 

The ground-substance of all religions is the worship of power. I 
suppose that the Hindus might have begun before now to worship the 
British Raj, if they had not seen that we did not worship it ourselves— 
had not, in fact, discovered that we were as a nation profoundly 
irreligious. The result of this discovery has ,been to sap the religious- 
ness of the people, of Brahmins and Mohammedans alike. Every- 
where the ancient shrines are falling into decay. The séhzd is allowed 
to walk into mosques with his boots on, or to stand by, handling his 
Murray, while prayers are chaunting beside the grave of some 
famous saint. It is not, first of all, the fear of our rule which has 
wrought this change: it is love of our dakshish. In Egypt the same 
thing is going on: Arabis and Mahdis arise to protest against it. The 
most degrading element in the worship within the temple at Amritsar 
was that I, a palpable unbeliever, was presented with one of the little 
sugar cakes, as also with a marigold flower, and was expected to give a 
rupee as my offering in return. 

Of such things the Anglo-Indian (the average one) knows nothing, 
and cares not more: and the passing of no “higher standard” in 
Hindustani or Persian would enable him to know or care for these 
things. We stand here as professed Galleos holding an equal balance 
between the creeds. With earlier conquerors it was not so. The 
Hindu suffered persecution at the hands of his Mohammedan 
conquerors, which he has never: had from us. But then, these 
conquerors gave him splendid evidence of their godlike power, evidence 
of a kind he could appreciate. Immense citadels arose to house the 
conquerors, immense mosques in honour of their Allah. Wherefore, 
after a while, and when the latter Mohammedan Sultans had left off 
persecuting, the new creed drew over many converts, and the Hindus 
became divided into two camps—the Mussulman and that of the 
ancient faith, 
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But, though religion is being sapped in India, it: is still one of the 
chief occupations of the people. It fills—among other unlooked-for 
effects—the trains with native travellers, a very large proportion of 
whom are bound upon some pilgrimage. This, be it said in passing, 
is one of the suprises in India—to find the trains packed full of natives, 
In most European countries how little the genuine peasant travels! But 
here in every train the natives are in crowds. They squat for hours 
outside the bars of the station, in the paved court walled out for them, 
while the swectstuff sellers walk among them, calling their wares with 
shrill cries ; and when the train comes they throng the platforms, these 
dusky, fluttering figures in white, looking, by night, very strangely, as 
they pass in and out of the circle of light which the vendor’s candle 
sheds, and with the stars shining on them from above. 

All over the country by the banks of rivers are the sacred places 
for bathing with flights of steps down to the water’s edge, which 
are called g/idé/s, whereof the name cf one, the Suttee, or Burning Ghat, 
at Cawnpore, will for ever resound with tragical significance upon 
the English ear. Above these gidts are little temples or shrines. 
Those who make the pilgrimage to these places and offer due offerings 
are, by the priest of the shrine, marked with a seal—a dab of paint 
upon their foreheads—and this signet becomes for them a mark of 
distinction. Besides the sacred rivers, there are innumerable sacred 
tanks, some mere basins, others as large as lakelets. These have, like 
the gids, their flights of steps—all or only part way round—and little 
temples standing here and there at the top. And nature gains where 
religion has shrunken. There are tanks still sacred enough to make 
the ground about all holy, and thereby to warn away the sportsman, 
where, notwithstanding, the temples are fading into decay, and grass 
and shrubs are beginning to displace the steps that enclose them. 
At one end, maybe, there are still places for worshippers, but the 
other end of this little lake fades away into marshes, and is haunted 
by a vast company of wild birds, wild duck of many kinds, black wild 
geese, pelicans. White herons sit in the trees, and little grey king- 
fishers hover continually above the water as humming birds hover 
above a flower darting down from time to time. The other kingfishers 
are there likewise, passing in blue flashes before your eyes. It is a 
very feast of natura! sights. 

C. F, KEARY. 
(To be continued.) 
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E me souviens clairement de l’espéce d’émoi d’imagination ot me 
jeta le premier livre de Stevenson que je lus. C’était 7veasure 
Island. Je Yavais emporté pour un long voyage vers le Midi. 

Ma lecture commenga sous la lumiére tremblotante d’une lampe de 
chemin de fer. Les vitres du wagon se teignaient du rouge de |’aurore 
méridionale quand je m/’éveillai du réve de mon livre, comme Jim 
Hawkins, au glapissement du perroquet: “Pieces of eight! pieces 
of eight!” Javais devant les yeux John’ Silver, with a face as 
big as a ham—his eye a mere pin-point in his big face, but gleaming 
like a crumb of glass. Je voyais le visage bleu de Flint, ralant, 
ivre de rhum, a Savannah, par une journée chaude, la fenétre ouverte ; 
la petite piéce ronde de papier, découpée dans une Bible, noircie a 
la cendre, dans la paume de Long John; la figure couleur de 
chandelle de homme a qui manquaient deux doigts; la méche 
de cheveux jaunes flottant au vent de la mer sur le crane 
d’Allardyce. J’entendais les deux ahans de Silver plantant son couteau 
dans le dos de 1a premitre victime; et le chant vibrant de la lame 
d'Israel Hands clouant au mat l’épaule du petit Jim; et le tintement 
des chaines des pendus sur Execution Dock; et la voix mince, haute, 
tremblante, aérienne et douce s’élevant parmi les arbres de ile pour 
chanter plaintivement : “ Daréy M’Graw! Darby M’Graw !” 

Alors je connus que j’avais subi le pouvoir d’un nouveau créateur de 
littérature et que mon esprit serait hanté désormais par des images de 
couleur inconnue et des sons point encore entendus. Et cependant ce 
trésor n’était pas plus attirant que les coffres d’or du Capitaine Kidd ; je 
connaissais le crane cloué sur l’arbre dans The Gold Bug; j'avais vu 
Blackbeard boire du rhum, comme le Capitaine Flint, dans le récit 
d’Oexmelin; je retrouvais Ben Gunn, changé en homme sauvage, 
comme Ayrton dans l’ile Tabor ; je me souvenais de la mort de Falstaff, 
agonisant comme le vieux pirate, et des paroles de Mrs. Quickly :-— 


“°A parted even just between twelve and one, een at the turning o the tide; for 
ater I saw hint fumble with the sheets, and play with flowers, and smile upon his 
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Jingers ends, I knew there was but one way: for his nose was as sharp as a pen ana 


’a babbled of green fields” . . « « “They say, he cried out of sack.”—“ Ay, that 
'a did.” 


J’'avais entendu ce méme ballottement des pendus noircis par le 
hale, dans la ballade de Frangois Villon; et l’attaque de la maison 
solitaire, au milieu de la nuit, me rappelait le conte populaire, Tie Hand 
of Glory. “Tout est dit, depuis six mille ans qu’il y a des hommes, et 
qui pensent.” Mais ceci était dit avec un accent nouveau. Pourquoi, 
et quelle était essence de ce pouvoir magique? C'est ce que je 
voudrais tacher de montrer dans ces quelques pages. 

On pourrait caractériser la différence de l’ancien régime en littéra- 
ture et de nos temps modernes par le mouvement inverse du style et de 
Yorthographe. II nous parait que tous les écrivains du quinzi¢me et 
du seizitme siécles usaient d’une langue admirable, alors quils 
écrivaient les mots chacun a leur maniére, sans se soucier de leur 
forme. Aujourd’hui que les mots sont fixés et rigides, vétus de toutes 
leurs lettres, corrects et polis dans leur orthographe immuable comme 
des invités de soirée, ils ont perdu leur individualisme de couleur. Les 
gens shabillaicnt d’étoffes différentes: maintenant les mots, comme les 


gens, sont habillés de noir. On ne les distingue plus beaucoup. Mais 
ils sont tous correctement orthographiés. Les langues, comme les 
peuples, parviennent 4 une organisation de société raffinée d’ot on a 
banni les bariolages indécents. Il n’en est pas autrement des histoires 
ou des romans. L’orthographe de nos contes est parfaitemen! 
réguliére ; nous les fagonnons suivant des modéles exacts. 


“ The actors are, it seems, the usual three” 


dit George Meredith. Il y a ‘une manzére de raconter et de décrire. 
L’humanité littéraire suit si volontiers les routes tracées par les premiers 
découvreurs que la comédie n’a guére changé depuis la “ maquette ” 
fabriquée par Ménandre, ni le roman d’aventures depuis l’esquisse que 
Pétrone a dessinée. L’écrivain qui rompt l’orthographe traditionnelle 
prouve véritablement sa forcé créatrice. Or il faut bien ‘se résigner: on 
ne peut jamais changer que l’orthographe des phrases et la direction des 
lignes. Les idées et les faits ‘restent les mémes, comme le’ papier et 
Vencre. Ce qui fait la gloire de Hans Holbein dans le dessin dé la 
famille de Thomas Morus, ce sont les courbes qu’il a imaginé de faire 
décrite'a son calame. La .matiére de la Beauté est restée identique 
depuis le Chaos. Le poétte et le peintre sont des inventeurs de 
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formes: ils se servent des idées communes et des visages de tout le 
monde. vs 

Prenez maintenant le livre de Robert Louis Stevenson. Qu’est-cé? 
Une ile, un trésor, des pirates. Qui raconte? Un enfant a qui atriva 
laventure. Odysseus, Robinson Crusoe, Arthur Gordon Pym ne s’en 
seraient pas tirés.d’autre maniére. Mais ici il y a un entrecroisement 
de récits. Les mémes faits sont exposés par deux narrateurs—Jim 
Hawkins et le Docteur Livesey. Robert Browning avait déja imaginé 
quelque chose de semblable dans The Ring and the Book. Stevenson fait 
jouer en méme temps le drame par ses récitants; et au lieu. de 
s'appesantir sur les mémes détails saisis par d’autres personnes, il ne nous 
présente que deux ou trois points de vue différents. Puis l’obscurité est 
faite 4 l’arriére plan, pour nous donner l’incertitude du mystere. . Nous 
ne savons pas exactement ce qu’avait fait Billy Bones. Deux ou -trois 
touches de Silver suffisent pour nous inspirer le regret ardent d’ignorer 
a jamais la vie de Captain Flint et de ses compagnons de fortune. 
Qu’était-ce que la négresse de Long John, et dans quelle auberge -de 
quelle ville d’Orient retrouverons-nous, avec un tablier de cuisinier, 
the seafaring man with one leg? Lart, ici, consiste a ne point dire. 
Jai eu une triste déception le jour ot j’ai lu dans Charles Johnson la 
vie de Captain Kidd: j’aurais préféré ne la lire jamais. Je suis: sir 
de ne jamais lire la vie de Captain Flint ou de Long John. »: Elles 
reposent, informulées, dans le tombeau du Mont Pala, dans -Tile 
d’ Apia. 

And may I 


And all my pirates share the grave 
Where these and their creations lie! 


Ces espéces de silences du récit, qui sont peut-étre ce qu'il y a de plus 
passionnant dans les fragments du Satyricon, Stevenson a. su les 
employer avec une extraordinaire maitrise. Ce qu’il ne nous dit pas 
de la vie d’Alan Breck, de Secundra Dass, d’Olalla, d’Attwater, nous 
attire plus que ce qu’il nous en dit. II sait faire surgir les personnages 
des ténébres qu’il a créées autour d’eux. 

Mais pourquoi le récit méme, en dehors de la composition, et 
des coupures de silence qui y sont ménagées, a-t-il cette intensité 
particuliére qui ne vous permet pas de déposer un livre de Stevenson 
quand vous l’avez pris en main? J’imagine que le secret de ce pouvoir 
a été transmis de Daniel Defoe a Edgar Poe et a Stevenson, ‘et 
que Charles Dickens en a eu quelques lueurs dans Two Ghost Stories 
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C’est essentiellement |’application des moyens les plus simples et les 
plus réels aux sujets les plus compliqués et les plus inexistants. Le récit 
minutieux de |’apparition de Mrs. Veal, le compte-rendu scrupuleux du 
cas de M. Valdemar, l’analyse patiente de la faculté monstrueuse de 
Dr. Jekyll, sont les exemples les plus frappants de ce procédé littéraire, 
Lillusion de réalité nait de ce que les objets qu’on nous présente sont 
ceux que nous voyons tous les jours, auxquels nous sommes bien 
accoutumés ; la puissance d’impression, de ce que les rapports entre ces 
objets familicrs sont soudainement modifiés. Faites croiser a un 
homme l’index par-dessus le medius et mettez une bille entre les 
extrémités des doigts croisés: il en sentira deux, et sa surprise sera 
beaucoup plus grande que lorsque M. Robert-Houdin fait jaillir une 
omelette cu cinquante métres de ruban d’un chapeau préparé a l’avance. 
C’est que cet homme connait parfaitement secs deux doigts et la bille: 
il ne doute donc point de la réalité de ce qu’il essaie. Mais les rapports 
de ses sensations sont changés: voila od il est touché par l’extraordinaire. 
Ce qu'il y a de plus saisissant dans 7he Journal of the Plague, ce ne sont 
ni les fosses prodigieuses creusées dans les cimetieércs, ni les entassements 
de cadavres, ni les portes marqutes de croix rouges, ni Jes appels de 
cloche des enterreurs des morts, ni les affres solitaires des fuyards, ni 
méme the blazing star, of a faint, dull, languid colour, and its motion 
very heavy, solemn, and slow. Mais \’epouvante est extréme dans ce 
récit: Le sellier, parmi le profond silence des rues, entre dans la cour de 
la maison de poste. Un homme est au coin; un autre a la fenétre; un 
autre a la porte du bureau. Tous trois regardent, au centre de la cour, 
une petite bourse de cuir, avec deux clefs qui y pendent; personne 
nwose y toucher. Enfin l’un d’eux se decide, saisit la bourse avec des 
pincettes rougies au feu, et l’ayant brilée, fait tember le contenu dans un 
seau plein d'eau. The money, as I remember, dit Defoe, was about 
thirteen shillings, and some smooth groats and brass farthings. Voila 
une pauvre aventure des rues—une bourse abandonnée—mais toutes les 
conditions d’action sont modifiées—et aussitét ’horreur de la peste nous 
entoure. Deux des incidents les plus terrifiants en littérature sont la 
découverte par Robinson de l’empreinte d’un pied inconnu dans le sable 
de son ile, et la stupeur du Dr. Jekyll, reconnaissant, a son réveil, que sa 
propre main, ¢tendue sur le drap de son lit, est devenue la main velue 
de Mr. Hyde. Le sentiment du mystére dans ces deux événements 
est insurmontable. Et pourtant aucune force psychique n’y parait 
intervenir: Tile de Robinson est inhabitée—il ne devrait y avoir 1a 
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d’empreinte d’autre pied que du sien ; le Docteur Jekyll n'a pas au bout 
du bras, dans I’ordre naturel des choses, la main velue de Mr. Hyde. Ce 
sont de simples oppositions de fait. 

Je voudrais en arriver maintenant a ce que cette faculté a de 
spécial chez Stevenson. Si je ne me trompe, elle est plus saisissante 
et plus magique chez lui que chez tous les autres. La raison m’en 
parait étre dans le romantisme de son réalisme. Autant vaudrait 
écrire que le réalisme de Stevenson est parfaitement irréel, et que c’est 
pour cela qu’il est tout puissant. Stevenson n’a jamais regardé les choses 
qu’avec les yeux de son imagination. Aucun homme n’a la figure 
comme un jambon ; |’étinceilement des boutons d’argent d’Alan Breck, 
lorsqu’il saute sur le vaisseau de David Balfour, est hautement 
improbable ; la rigidité de la ligne de lumiére et de fumée des flammes 
de chandelles dans le duel du Master of Ballautrae ne pourrait s’obtenir 
dans une chambre d’expériences ; jamais la lépre n’a ressemble a la tache 
de lichen que Keawe découvre sur sa chair; quelqu’un croira-t-il que 
Cassilis, dans The Pavilion on the Links, ait pu voir luire dans les 
prunelles d’un homme la clarté de la lune, though he was a good many 
yards distant? Je ne parle point d’une erreur que Stevenson avait 
reconnue lui-méme, et par laquelle il fait accomplir a Alison une chose 
impraticable: “ She spied the sword, picked ttup . . . and thrust itt to 
the hilt into the frozen ground.” 

Mais ce ne sont pas la, en vérité, des erreurs: ce sont des images plus 
fortes que les images réelles. Nous avions trouvé chez bien des écrivains 
le pouvoir de hausser la réalité par la couleur des mots ; je ne sais pas 
si on trouverait ailleurs des images qui, sans l’aide des mots, sont plus 
violentes que les images réelles. Ce sont des images romantiques, 
puisqu’elles sont destinées 4 accroitre l’éclat de l’action par le décor ; ce 
sont des images irréelles, puisqu’aucun ceil humain ne saurait les voir 
dans le monde que nous connaissons. Et cependant elles sont, a pro- 
prement parler, la quintessence de la réalité. 

En effet, ce qui reste en nous d’Alan Breck, de Keawe, de Thevenin 
Pensete, de John Silver, c'est ce pourpoint aux boutons d'argent, cette 
tache irréguliére de lichen, stigmate de la lépre, ce crane chauve avec 
sa double touffe de cheveux rouges, cette face large comme un jambon, 
avec les yeux scintillants comme des éclats de verre. N’est-ce pas la ce 
qui les dénote dans notre mémoire? ce qui leur donne cette vie factice 
qu’ont les étres littéraires, cette vie qui dépasse tellement en énergie 
la vie que nous percevons avec nos yeux corporels qu’elle anime les 
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personnes qui nous entourent? Car |’agrément et I’intérét que nous 
éprouvons dans les autres est excité, la plupart du temps, par leur degré 
de ressemblance avec ces étres littéraires, par la teinte romantique qui se 
répand sur eux. Nos contemporains existent avec d’autant plus de 
force, nous apparaissent avec d’autant plus d’individualité, que nous les 
attachons plus étroitement a ces créations irréelles des temps anciens, 
Cette haleine littéraire fait fleurir toutes nos affections en beauté. Nous 
vivons rarement avec plaisir de notre vraie vie. Nous essayons presque 
toujours de mourir d’une autre mort que de la nétre. C’est une sorte 
de convention héroique qui donne de I’éclat 4 nos actions. Quand 
Hamlet saute dans la tombe d’Ophélie, il songe a sa propre saga, ct 
s'écrie— 
“ 7t is I, Hamlet the Dane!” 

Et combien se sont enorgueillis de vivre de la vie d’Hamlet, qui 
voulait vivre de la vie d’Hamlet le Danois. Souvenez-vous de Peer 
Gynt, qui ne peut pas vivre de sa propre vie, et qui, revenu dans son 
pays, vieux et inconnu, voit vendre a l’encan les accessoires de sa propre 
légende, Nous devrions étre reconnaissants a Stevenson pour avoir 
élargi le cercle de ces amis de Ilirréel. Ceux qu'il nous a donnés 
sont stigmatisés si vivement par son réalisme romantique, que nous 
risquons fort de ne jamais les rencontrer ici-bas, Souvent nous voyons 
Don Quichotte, de complexion recia, seco de carnes, enjuto de rostro; OU 
Frére Jean des Entommeures, /ault, maigre, bien fendu de gueulle, bien 
advantaigé en nes; owle Prince Hal, avec a villainous trick of his eye and 
a foolish hanging of his nether-lip: tous traits de visage et de corps que 
la nature a mis en réserve pour nous, et qu’elle nous montrera scuvent 
encore. Leur valeur imaginative résulte du choix et de la couleur des 
mots, de la coupure de la phrase, de leur appropriation au personnage 
quils décrivent ; et cette combinaison artistique est si miraculeuse que 
ces traits: communs et fréquents dénotent pour I’éternité Don Quichotte, 
Frére Jean, le Prince Hal: ils leur appartiennent, c’est & eux que nous 
sommes obligés d’aller les demander. 

Rien de pareil pour ceux que nous a créés Stevenson. Nous ne 
pouvons modeler personne a leur image, parcequ’elle est trop vive et 
trop singuliére, ou qu’elle est liée au costume, & un jeu de lumiére, a un 
accessoire de théatre, pourrait-on dire. Je me souviens que lorsqu’on 
fit jouer ici la piéce de John Ford, Annabella and Giovanni, nous. suppo- 
sames qu'il faudrait piquer sur le poignard de Giovanni un vrai coeur 
sanglant.. A la répétition, !’acteur entra, brandissant au bout de sa 
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dague un coeur de mouton frais. Nous demeurames stupéfaits. Au-dela 
de la rampe, sur la scéne, parmi les décors, rien ne ressemblait moins a 
un coeur qu’un vrai coeur. Ce morceau de viande avait l’air d’une piéce 
de boucherie, toute violette. Ce n’était point le coeur saignant de la 
belle Annabella. Nous pensames alors que puisqu’un vrai cceur 
paraissait faux en scéne, un faux coeur devait paraitre vrai. On fit le 
coeur d’Annabella avec un morceau de flanelle rouge. La flanelle 
était découpée selon la forme qu’on voit sur les images saintes. Le 
rouge était d’un éclat incomparable, tout a fait différent de la couleur du 
sang. Quand nous vimes paraitre cette seconde fois Giovanni avec sa 
dague, nous efimes tous un petit frémissement d’angoisse, car c’était bien 
la, a n’en pas douter, le coeur sanglant de la belle Annabella. Il me 
semble que les personnages de Stevenson ont justement cette espece de 
réalisme irréel. La large figure luisante de Long John, la couleur bléme 
du crane de Thevenin Pensete s’attachent ala mémoire de nos yeux 
en vertu de leur irréalité méme. Ce sont des fantémes de la verité, 
hallucinants comme de vrais fantémes. Notez en passant que les traits 
de John Silver hallucinent Jim Hawkins, et que Francois Villon est 
hanté par l’aspect de Thevenin Pensete. 

J'ai essayé de montrer jusqu’ici comment la puissance de Stevenson 
et de quelques autres résultait du contraste entre l’ordinaire des moyens 
et l’extraordinaire de la chose signifiée; comment le réalisme des 
moyens chez Stevenson a une vivacité spéciale ; comment cette vivacité 
nait de Virréalité du réalisme de Stevenson. Je voudrais aller encore 
un peu plus loin. Ces images irréelles dec Stevenson sont l’essence de 
ses livres. Comme le fondeur de cire perdue coule le bronze autour du 
“noyau” d’argile, Stevenson coule son histoire autour de l’image qu'il 
acréée. La chose est trés visible dans Zhe Sire de Malétroit's Door. 
Le conte n’est qu’un essai d’explication de cette vision: une grosse porte 
de chéne, qui semble encastrée dans le mur, céde au dos d’un homme 
qui s’y appuie, tourne silencieusement sur des gonds huilés et l’enferme 
automatiquement dans des ténébres inconnues. C’est encore une porte 
qui hante d’abord l’imagination de Stevenson au début de Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Dans The Pavilion on the Links \e seul intérét du récit 
c'est le mystére d’un pavillon fermé solitaire au milieu des dunes, avec 
des lumiéres errantes derriére ses volets clos. The New Arabian Nights 
sont construites autour de l’image d’un jeune homme, qui entre la nuit 
dans un bar avec un plateau de tartes 4 la créme. Les trois parties de 
Will o the Mill sont essentiellement faites avec une file de poissons 
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argentés qui descendent le courant d’une riviére, une fenétre éclairée 
dans la nuit bleue (one Uittle oblong paich of orange), et \e profil d’une 
voiture, and above that a few black pine tops, like so many plumes. 
Le danger d’un tel procédé de composition, c’est que le récit n’ait pas 
l’intensité de limage. Dans Zhe Sire de Malétroit’s Door, Vexplica- 
tion est fort au-dessous de la vision. Quant aux tartes a la creme du 
Suicide Club, Stevenson a renoncé a dire pourquoi elles étaient la. Les 
trois parties de W7// o’ the Mill sont juste a la hauteur de leurs images, 
qui semblent ainsi étre de véritables symboles. Enfin, dans les romans, 
Kidnapped, Treasure Island, The Master of Ballantrae, &c., \e -récit 
est incontestablement trés supérieur a l'image, qui cependant a été son 
point de départ. 

Maintenant le créateur de tant de visions repose dans l’ile fortunée 
des mers australes. 


’ ’ + ° ‘ ? 
Ev ynvols paKxape@yv oe paow €.vat, 


Hélas! nous’ ne verrons plus rien avec Ais mind's eye. Toutes les 
belles fantasmagories qu’il avait encore en puissance sommeillent dans 
un étroit tombeau polynésien, non loin d’une frange étincelante d’écume : 
derniére imagination, peut-étre aussi irréelle, d’une vie douce et tragique. 


“I do not see much chance of our meeting in the flesh,’ wm’écrivait-il. 

C’était tristement vrai. Il reste entouré pour moi d’une auréole de réve. 

Et ces quelques pages ne sont que l’essai d’explication que je me suis 

donnée des réves que m’inspirérent les images de Treasure Island par 
P 


une radieuse nuit d’été. 
MARCEL SCHWOB, 





THE GREAT DEMOCRATIC JOKE 


OR sixty-two years this fortunate country has been sailing on the 
HE full tide of Progress ; for the last ten it has run free, with sails 
swelling andtsheets out, before the winds of Democracy. Govern- 
ment of the People, for the People, by the People, is understood to haves— 
been founded by the Reform Act of 1832, and builded, to the last corner 
of the coping-stone, by the Reform Acts of 1884. There has been an 
end long since to everything in the shape of privilege, oligarchy, class 
government, save and except in so far as these things survive, to the 
sorrow of the more Progressive, in the existence of an effete Second 
Chamber, soon to be swept away by the triumphant besom of that 
remarkably ardent Democrat, the Earl of Rosebery. Otherwise, and 
apart from this unhappy anomaly, we are all free and equal in our: 
opportunities. The career is open to the talents; and the Government 
of this great Empire, no longer the monopoly of a small and favoured 
class, is wielded by: the elect of the People, who are, of course, the 
ablest, the most gifted, and the most influential representatives of all 
classes of the community. For this is Democracy on the administrative 
side ; and this whoso shall deny is no Democrat. 
That is the theory. To the looker-on of a critical temperament it 
is a huge joke to compare it with the facts. There must be quite a 
large number of respectable and moderately intelligent Englishmen who. 
believe that a beneficent change in this respect has been in gradual 
progress during the past two generations, and has been completed 
during the last few years. When they read in their history text-books 
of the way in which Government used to be the monopoly of the great 
Whig houses or the Tory cliques, then Britons heave the sigh of com- 
plaisant virtue, as when they hear of the horrors of the slave trade or 
the atrocities of the Turk. They feel that satisfaction, spoken of by 
Lucretius, which expands the bosom of the good man when he sees: 
others tossing on the troubled waves of error. How nice to live ina 
country where public office and political success are the just rewards of 


merit ; where the poor, clever man has as many chances as the dull, rich 
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one ; where honours and power are practically thrown open to competi- 
tion instead of being distributed by private interest or purchased by 
wealth of birth, as they still are in some less felicitous States, and as 
they used to be in our own. The critical looker-on wonders what the 
contented elector would say if it were really brought home to him that 
the management of politics is just as much in the hands of a class as it 
ever was, and that Democracy has almost as little to say upon the 
supreme Government of this Empire as it had in the days of the 
Pelhams and the Temples. 

Such, however, is the case, as anyone must own who will consider, 
in their due relation, some very sensible and very well-known facts. 
Whether the legislation of the year 1894 is much more Democratic than 
the legislation of 1844, 1834, or even 1824, is a point on which there is 
room for an abounding difference of opinion. There are people who 
may think that Sir William Harcourt is a Finance Minister not so very 
much more progressive than Pitt; and that the Municipal Corporations 
Act and the New Poor Law were quite as Democratic as, let us say, the 
Parish Councils Act and the Employers’ Liability Bill. But if we turn 
from measures to men, there is not much room for controversy. After 
all, the test of a system—at any rate, from the point of view of 
Democracy—is to be found in the class which administers it. 
And looking at the matter in that light, it is a safe assertion that 
Democracy has just as little to do with the composition of the ruling 
bodies in the 58th year of the Queen’s reign as it had to do in the 
first ; further, that the Government of Britain is still an aristocratic 
-ligarchy, largely tempered by plutocracy. 

Even in the House of Commons the victorious march of the People 
has not made itself felt to any conspicuous extent. The Parliament of 
1892 is perhaps a little less wealthy and a little less aristocratic than its 
predecessors ; yet it continues in the main an assembly of persons who 
have either made or inherited a fortune, or who are connected with the 
landed and territorial classes. A professor or two, a few journalists, and 
a handful of (mostly obscure) Labour agitators, may well be set off 
against the diminished number of barristers. The clever professional 
man.always did get into Parliament ; but in former times there was only 
one really genteel. and gentlemanly profession, which was that of the 
law ; consequently, when the governing class wanted to buy brains 
it usually had to go to the Inns of Court; now it may occasionally go 
to Fleet Street or the Universities. As for the Labour men, they are so 
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few in numbers, and show so little tendency to increase, that they hardly 
count. Take the assembly as a whole, and its composition is, as I have 
said, pretty much what it was twenty, thirty, or fifty years back. I 
take the first thirty names in an alphabetical list of the House as 
it was constituted after the General Election of 1892. I find that 
nine of the men had been at Eton or Harrow and sixteen at Oxford 
or Cambridge. Ten are landowners or are associated with the 
“county” interest; nine are wealthy brewers, manufacturers, or iron- 
masters ; there are four Q.C.’s; and four had been in the army or 
the diplomatic service—two of them after a career at Eton and Oxford. 
There is not much trace of Democracy in all this ; and the result would 
be much the same if we went through the whole tale. “Country 
gentleman,” brewer, colliery proprietor, banker, “J.P. and D.L.,” are 
descriptions which continually meet the .eye: descriptions slightly 
checkered by the occasional “journalist,” “ miners’ agent,” and “trade 
union secretary” ; and one man in about every four in the House has 
been to school cither at Eton. or Harrow. Now, the People has not 
yet taken to sending its boys to those two seminaries; and, roughly 
speaking, it may be said that fathers, whose sons are educated there, 
are either tolerably well-to-do, or else belong to the class which in 
every country but England would be called aristocratic. It is part of 
the Great Democratic Joke that one man in every four in the grcat 
Democratic Assembly has had more than enough money spent on his 
education as a boy to supply a working man’s family with a comfortable 
and sufficient income for life. 

But it is when we ascend from the Commons to the Cabinet that 
the inner merit of the Jest becomes visible. For if you look at the 
body which really rules the Empire, you see at‘once that it mainly 
represents one portion of the House, and that the undemocratic, 
aristocratic, plutocratic, Eton-and-Harrow portion. It is the one man 
in four who is over-represented in the Cabinet; the remaining three are 
under-represented ; and the “ miners’ agents,” the journalists, the tenant- 
farmers, the middle-class people generally, make a very poor show 
indeed. And this is not the case with the Conservatives alone, 
who might perhaps be expected, naturally, to have more indulgence for 
the aristocratic and plutocratic element in public life: the tendency is 
quite as visible in the Liberal Ministries—if, indeed, it is not more so. 
Let us take two Cabinets—those of 1886 and of 1892: the one that of 
a highly progressive Conservative Administration, the other that of a 
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particularly “advanced ” Radical Government. Here is Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet, as first constituted and with the subsequent additions :— 


Status or Occupation. 
Great peer and landowner; head of ancient, 
wealthy, and noble family. 
W. H. Smith ... on ... Enormously wealthy business man. 
Earl of Iddesleigh__.... ... Peer ; member of old county family. 
A. J. Balfour ... re .... Nephew of Lord Salisbury ; wealthy landowner. 
Lord Halsbury... Lord Chancellor. 
Viscount Cranbrook ... ... Peer ; member of wealthy landowning family. 
Lord R. Churchill... ... Son of a Duke. 
G. J. Goschen ... shit ... Head of great financial firm; Rugby and Oxford. 
H. Matthews, Q.C. Successful lawyer. 
Edward Stanhope Member of a great aristocratic and landowning 
family ; Harrow and Christ Church. 


Marquess of Salisbury 


Lord Knutsford 
Viscount Cross 


Lord Ashbourne 
Colonel Stanley 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach ... 


Lord G. Hamilton 


Lord John Manners ... 
Henry Chaplin... 
W. L, Jackson... 
C. T. Ritchie ... 


By birth a baronet ; Harrow and Trinity. 

Peer; Lancashire landowner and Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions. 

Distinguished Irish lawyer. 

Afterwards Earl of Derby ; heir to a great title 
and huge rent-roll. 

Baronet and landowner; Eton and Christ 
Church. 

Son of a Duke. 

Now Duke of Rutland. 

Landowner and country gentleman. 

Wealthy manufacturer. 

Wealthy business man. 


Not much Democracy there! And matters would not be altered if 
we took the subordinate members of the Administration: Sir W. Hart 
Dyke, Mr. Akers-Douglas, the Hon. G. N. Curzon, the Hon, St. John 
Brodrick, Mr. J. W. Lowther, Mr. Walter Long, Lord Harris, Lord 
Dunraven, the Earl of Onslow. 

And now let us turn to the Cabinet of the People’s Party, and see 
whether that is Democratic either. Here are the Radical members 
of the 1892-94 Administrations :— 

Status or Occupation. 
Son of a wealthy merchant; landowner; country 
gentleman ; Eton and Christ Church. 
H. J. Gladstone oe ... His son. 
Earl of Kimberley _... «> Pee 
Lord Herschell we ... Lord Chancellor. 
Sir William Harcourt... Member of a great county family. 


Earl of Rosebery Peer ; landowner ; married a Miss Rothschild. 
James Bryce ... re: ... Distinguished jurist and professor. 


Mr. Gladstone... 
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Mr. Asquith, Q.C._... --- Successful lawyer. 

Marquis of Ripon _... .-. ‘Peer. 

H. Campbeli-Bannerman _..._ Son of the late Sir J. Campbell ; inherited large 
property from his father and uncle. 

Baron Tweedmouth ... .... Peer; owns large interest in great brewery. 

Sir George Trevelyan... ... Baronet; county gentleman; Harrow and 
Cambridge. 

Earl Spencer ... we ... Peer; head of great noble family. 

John Morley ... eas ... Journalist and man of letters. 

Arnold Morley... oe .-- Son of the late Mr. Samuel Morley, a very 
wealthy manufacturer. 

A. J. Mundella... ees .-- Wealthy manufacturer. 

G. J. Shaw-Lefevre ... .... Nephew of one Peer ; married the daughter of 
another ; Eton and Trinity. 

H. H. Fowler ... ae ... Wealthy solicitor. 

A. H. D. Acland oes ... Member of a well-known county family ; Rugby 
and Oxford. 


Even with Mr. Bryce and Mr. J. Morley to represent the “masses,” 
this knot of peers, landowners, and highly-affluent dourgeois is not 
exactly Democratic; nor do we’ find much more Democracy as we 
jook lower down the Ministry, and light upon such names as those 
of Lord Sandhurst, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. H. C. Gardner, the Mar- 
quess of Lothian, and Mr. Sydney Buxton. In point of fact, the 
compositions of a Liberal Cabinet and a Conservative Cabinet seem 
to differ very little. Both Administrations are made up in the main 
from the aristocracy and the wealthy mercantile classes. If the 
Liberals have rather fewer peers and sons of peers, they compensate 
for that by putting the money-bags somewhat the more in evidence. 
As for the occasional professor and clever lawyer, both parties, as I 
have said, have to use the brains of the professions occasionally. That 
an able professional man, with little money and no great family con- 
nexions, should be found in the Cabinet is not a modern Radical 
innovation. Such persons became Cabinet Ministers befere the last 
Reform Bill, and even before the first. If the Radicals promoted Mr. 
Asquith (who is now, by the way, connected by marriage both with the 
territorial, and the manufacturing, aristocracy), the Conservatives had 
previously conferred the office he now administers so well on Mr. 
Matthews ; and if the Radicals have made Mr. John Morley, Secretary 
for Ireland, the Tories made Benjamin Disraeli Chancellor of the 
ixchequer and Prime Minister some time ago, and long before that had 
found a leader in George Canning. In point of fact, the personnel of 
this present Ministry, in spite of the literary gentleman who is Secretary 
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for Ireland, the Welsh professional politician who is Treasury Whip, 
and the well-meaning Labour delegate who is Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, is made up very much in the same way as any 
of the Whig Administrations of the early part of the century. The 
lord of Althorp, the head of the house of Ripon, the Earl of Kimberley, 
young Lord Sandhurst, young Sir Edward Grey, Mr. G. W. E. Russell 
-—all these are highly respectable and proper persons, and will rule over 
a public department as well as anybody else. But if it is a case of 
Democracy, of the open career, of the supremacy of talent, one may 
well ask what these noblemen and gentlemen are doing in the high 
Ministerial galley. For.one must repeat that this is not supposed to 
be an old Whig Administration, or anything of that kind. It is the 
Government that has floated in on the roller-wave of Democracy’s 
flood-tide. Officered in this fashion, it shows what the Democratic Idea 
is worth in practice. 

In fact, despite the Reform Bills, and the Franchise Act, and 
the rise of the Caucus, and the other “ popular” improvements, the 
English political system has changed less than people, outside the inner 
circle of affairs, commonly suppose. Our Government always. was an 
Oligarchy : an Oligarchy, to a large extent, it is still. That is to say, 
the effective power continues to be retained in the hands of a com- 
paratively small body of persons, most of them born to politics and 
brought up to it. There is a class of well-born and well-endowed 
professional politicians, which is really not much less influential than 
it was in the days of pocket boroughs, unreformed corporations, and 
the limited franchise. Roughly speaking, this class is composed 
almost entirely of persons who form part of what is called Society. 
It includes a considerable proportion of the Peerage, with a certain 
number of members of the older county families, which are rich 
enough to keep good houses and live in style in London, as well as 
a few of the wealthy industrial, mercantile, and financial magnates, 
who have the same qualifications. These are the people who can, 
and do, “boss” politics: not so much because they are clever, or 
noble, or even rich as, simply, because they are at the centre of affairs 
and have convenient opportunities for getting their hands upon the 
levers. The case is similar to that which constantly happens at a 
public meeting, or a large committee, called to discuss and transact any 
kind of business. A knot of active and busy persons will gather round 
the table at which the Chairman and Secretary sit, and propose the 
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motions, draft the resolutions, suggest the amendments, and generally: 
carry matters as they please. There is nothing to prevent any 
individual in the body of the hall or near the door from taking. his fair 
share in the proceedings, beyond the fact that he is isolated, unsupported, 
and. locally sundered from the focus of activity. If he can speak, 
trumpet-tongued, he may command a hearing; but if he is only an 
ordinarily quict and modest person without those gifts that take a 
popular assembly by storm, he never gets his chance. The fussy wire- 
puller at the table can do more with a whisper than he could with a 
burst of eloquence. So it is.with /a haute politique among us. The 
governing cliques can govern because they see one another daily: they 
are always calling on each other, or lunching, or dining, or attending 
receptions together ; they have been at the same schools and colleges, 
they have shot together, hunted together, yachted together; they stay at 
the same country houses, when they leave the dozen or so of fashionable 
streets and squares in London in which they all live ; and about half: of 
them are more or less closely connected by the ties of blood. or marriage. 
In fact, it is almost like one great family party, and the outsider who 
happens upon. a gathering of Ministerial personages, and finds them all 
cousins, and brothers-in-iaw, and all morc or less intricately related,.or 
at any rate on such terms of intimacy that the wives are calling each 
other by their Christian names, and the younger men are “ Bobby,” and 
“Jack,” and “ Dolly” all round, is apt to entertain the idea that English 
politics is still controlled by a sort of Family Compact. Of course, the 
outsider does get in, just as he may contrive to make his voice: heard 
at the public meeting ; but he has to be an outsider of unusual ability 
and force of character, and even then he does not, as a rule, win his 
chance till he has either married into the proper set or acquired 
sufficient wealth and social prestige to be assimilated: by it. The 
system is not a bad one, and it has worked on the whole extremely 
well. . But it is an admirable piece of satire to call it Democratic, or to 
say that the election.of the persons who rule us is really determined by 
the Democracy of the Realm. 

The Democratic Joke assumed superb proportions in the early 
part of last year when the “People’s William” (who never in his life 
was anything but a close associate of the landed aristocracy, and is 
connected by marriage with several noble families) resigned, and it. fell 
to the members of the Radical party to find him a successor. Here we 
had an admirable example of the manner in which English - politics 
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are “worked” by those who are at the centre of activity. Did the 
representatives of the Electorate assemble in public meeting and vote for 
the leader of their choice? Not a bit of it! The electors and their 
representatives were not consulted. Who chose Lord Rosebery? It 
would be difficult to say ; but certainly not the electors, who were never 
asked, nor the majority of the House of Commons, which was not 
asked either, and which, if it had been permitted to express an 
opinion, would have said that it wanted Sir William Harcourt.. But 
then, as it happened, Sir William, chiefly for personal reasons, was 
not welcome to the Liberal Family Party. The other members of the 
Cabinet, with that influential group in the West-End of London which 
pulls the political wires, objected to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There were quiet little meetings and select conclaves in Berkeley 
Square, Piccadilly, and elsewhere, and certain negotiations, and 
arrangements, and transactions, with which the House of Commons 
and the Democracy generally had as much to do as the members of the 
Royal Astronomical Society ; and in the result it was made known that 
Lord Rosebery was to be regarded as the future chief of the Liberal 
Government. The Queen “sent for” that statesman; and “the Party” 
tranquilly accepted the new leader, who had been dropped upon it 
from the clouds as it were—the leader who had never led it, who 
had never sat'in the Popular Assembly (a piece of activity which is, by 
a pleasant fiction, supposed to make and unmake Ministries), who, 
alike as Peer and as Imperialist, was regarded with suspicion by the 
bulk of House of Commons Radicals. No Premier of the last or the 
present century was ever elevated to the supreme post in a manner that 
had less savour of Democracy in it. 

Indeed, Lord Rosebery’s position is altogether remarkable, par- 
ticularly when it is tested by the principles which are supposed to 
animate the party he leads. His very admission to the Cabinet of 
Mr. Gladstone, in 1892, is a negation of the Democratic Theory ; for it 
is well enough known that he came to the Foreign Office in that year, 
not because he was popular (politically popular, I mean) with the 
majority of the Radicals but, because he was wot/ It is an open 
secret that great pressure was put upon Mr. Gladstone, from very 
august and influential quarters, to entrust Lord Rosebery with the 
seals of the Foreign Office. The late Premier yielded reluctantly, 
and amid the open murmurs and threats of his rank-and-file, 
who growled angrily that. Lord Rosebery was a disciple of Lord 








Salisbury, and no better in foreign politics than a Tory. Once in 
office, the powerful influence which had helped to place him there, was 
constantly used to encourage, support, and enlighten him; and while 
Mr. Gladstone was kept in absolute ignorance of the course of our 
diplomacy, and curtly and peremptorily refused information .when he 
asked for it, his nominal subordinate was, in fact, acting as “Prime 
Minister for Foreign Affairs,” and conducting the external relations of 
the Empire under what it is not, perhaps, too much to call Royal 
patronage. The history of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet has not yet been 
written : it cannot be written till certain confidential memoranda, and 
notes of private conversations, are disclosed. But when these are placed 
before the world, they will reveal that, almost from. the beginning, 
there were very serious dissensions among Ministers; and they will 
probably suggest the conclusion that something, besides. the weakness 
of his eyes—which, after all, have not proved weak enough to compel 
more than a brief and temporary retirement—led to Mr. Gladstone’s 
sudden determination to throw.off the burden of office. It will be found, 
maybe, that there was a cleavage in the Cabinet, and that the line of 
division was that of Foreign and Imperial affairs. The crisis may have 
been accentuated by the resolution of Mr. Gladstone’s favourite Whig 
peer, in the autumn of 1893, to take a strong line on the Navy. Lord 
Rosebery, aware that the European situation was becoming more and 
more threatening for this country, strongly supported Lord Spencer’s 
view that additions must be made to the Navy at all costs. 
Mr. Gladstone, with his reckless contempt for “bloated armaments,” 
and Sir Wm. Harcourt, anxious for a popular budget and a reduction 
of taxation, vehemently opposed the projected expenditure; and a 
break-up of the Cabinet was more imminent some fifteen months 
ago than most people supposed. Probably the wise and statesman- 
like influence I have referred to was brought to bear, and the sounder, 
view was that which ultimately prevailed. But it was to the mortifica- 
tion of the Gladstonian section and to the disgust and annoyance of 
Mr. Gladstone himself, who after a threat or two of resignation, 
received with less alarm than he had expected, was not sorry, to 
accept the advice of his physicians, and retire—not for a few weeks as 
he might well have done, but finally and definitely—to his classics and 
his theology. 


This is not the place to discuss the details of that foreign policy 
which Lord Kimberley has pursued under Lord Rosebery’s direction ; 
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for the present Premier, unlike his predecessor, is Prime Minister for 
external, as weil as domestic, affairs. But I shall note that, from the 
Democratic point of view, it has one specially interesting side. It has 
introduced a startling novelty, or revived an ancient practice long in 
abeyance. For the first time for many decades, a member of the Royal 
Family has been conspicuously put forward in politics, and has been 
permitted to take an open and active part in Imperial diplomacy. A few 
weeks since all the newspapers were engaged in a chorus of acclamation 
at the success of the Prince of Wales’s Mission to Russia. It was every- 
where acknowledged, and not contradicted anywhere, that His Royal 
Highness had for once been permitted to go beyond the bounds of mere 
ceremony and courtesy; that he had talked of politics, alliances, 
European relations, in conversation with the chief of a great friendly 
state ; that (so it was said) he had even gone far to arrange, if not an 
alliance, at any rate a general understanding with this ruler. It is what 
foreign princes and sovereigns—German Emperors, Russian Czars, 
Austrian Kaisers and Crown-Princes—are constantly doing or trying 
to do. But for the heir to this Constitutional Throne of ours, whose 
occupant is popularly (and erroneously) supposed to reign without 
ruling, it was new and striking enough. The novelty was at any rate 
received with general approval. If the Prince had proved that to his 
social tact he added some of the shrewdness and political talent of his 
family, if he had shown that he could do smoothly and easily the work 
commonly done much more clumsily by formal ambassadorial conversa- 
tions and Foreign Office Notes and despatches—why, everybody was 
well pleased. The precedent was accepted; and it is likely to be 
followed. 

I hope I do not deal too flippantly with a serious subject, when I 
suggest that an added piquancy is bestowed on this remarkable 
development by the fact that it is part of the Great Democratic Joke ; 
and that this reversion to eighteenth century and continental methods, 
this re-introduction of the Royal Signet into our Imperial diplomacy, 
is due to the Prime Minister who figures as the leader of an advanced 
and popular Radicalism, the opponent of aristocracy and oligarchy, the 
patron of the Progressives, the “Mr. Rosebery” of the London County 
Council, and the nominal nominee of the latter-day Democracy. 


OUTIS. 





CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 


HEN, a few months since, the Charity Commissioners were 
\) \) obliged to refrain from certain objectionable and. unwarranted 
changes in the administration of the funds of St. Paul’s 
School, there was not a student of our educational needs who would 
not gladly have flipped his fingers in their faces. Dean Colet’s 
Foundation had vigorous friends who were not afraid to voice their 
objections. But long before St. Paul’s School left the shadow of the 
Cathedral for West Kensington, it had-a neighbour, not many years its 
junior nor many yards away, which had even then endured the 
proceedings of various Commissioners with a troubled mind. It wasa 
time when all such institutions were being warned, not so much to put 
themselves in order as to let all and sundry see how far they werc 
from order of any sort; when it was assumed that they had departed 
from the lines of their proper usefulness; and when all that was 
needed was to appoint inquisitors who, in the course of a month or 
two, would fit them with a new constitution that should. satisfy all the 
needs of the next millennium. It was in this spirit that the University 
Statutes were revised ; it was in this spirit that Christ’s Hospital was 
to be “reconstructed.” The colleges were dealt with speedily, and, 
their contributions to the University chest being reckoned on the under- 
standing that the value of land was on the up-grade, they have slowly 
been getting poorer ever since. Christ’s Hespital was given five and 
twenty years of suspense, and was metamorphosed from within, and 
three years under the Scheme of 1890 have landed her in an annual 
deficit of £10,000. And now to connect that first state of inquiry and 
this last of insolvency. 

Rather more than thirty years ago, in August, 1863, the Board of 
Charity Commissioners empowered Mr. Hare, one of their inspectors, 
to inquire into “the foundation, endowment, and objects of Christ’s 
Hospital, otherwise called the Biue-coat School, in London; and 
whether any or what improvements might be made in the management 
thereof.” Mr. Hare did his work well, and his report was printed asa 
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public document. (House of Commons Papers. Scss. 1865. No. 382.) 
He gave a concise account of the state of the funds and the working 
of the Foundation ; but his suggestions as to the future were mostly 
quixotic and impracticable. By the end of 1864 both Mr. Hare and 
his masters were thrust out by a second inquisition, with the style and 
title of the “ Schools Inquiry Commissioners.” Of these no one could 
afford to make light: a body of twelve, which counted the late Lords 
Taunton, Derby, Iddesleigh, and Lyttelton, Dean Hook, Bishops Temple 
and Thorold, Sir Thomas Acland and Mr. W. E. Forster among its 
members, must at least inspire respect. Their official inquirer, 
Mr. Fearon, visited the school in February, March, and April, 1866, and 
his masterly report was before them when they gave an account of 
their commissionership. It requires some knowledge of the singular 
conditions of boy-life and master-life in Christ’s Hospital to know how 
observant and how independent Mr. Fearon was. He gave himself full 
time ; he exercised free judgment ; his suggestions for the future were 
as romantic as Mr. Hare’s. But his perception of existing evils was 
more acute. It may be worth while to note what salient faults he 
found :— 


(a) The chief of them was the want of a Head. The “ Upper 
Grammar Master,” whether from fear or from failing, was 
unwilling, and was perhaps not authorised, to interfere in any 
department save his own, which consisted merely of a few 
upper classes. 

(4) The boys learned too much classics; the system of “ bifurcation” 
into classical and non-classical schools was unreal ; there was 
no genuine “ modern side.” 

{c) The domestic discipline, as directed by an independent Warden, 
secured good order, but would be better safe-guarded if it were 
more under the control of the Head Master. 

(2) Boarding-schools were not wanted within the 12-mile radius ; 
but day-schools were badly wanted at various centres within a 
radius of about 40 miles. Let the Commissioners cut up the 
Foundation into five, and set down a piece at such places 
as St. Albans, Chelmsford, Sevenoaks, Guildford, and 
Maidenhead. 


These were the main points to which Mr. Fearon directed his 
Commissioners, and their decision is printed in the Schools Ing. 
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Com. (vol. i, chap. v, headed, “Eight of the Largest Endowments,” 
pp. 474-491). They admit the individual faults denoted by their 
inspector, without, however, accepting all his suggestions. Thus :— 


(a) The state of “acephalous anarchy” must cease. The Head 
Master must be Head Master. 

(4) On the several purely educational points the school authorities 
were referred to Mr. Fearon’s suggestions. 

(c) The Warden should continue to discharge his present duties - 
“yet in subordination to the Head Master, and subject to his 
dircctions.” 

(d) Mr. Fearon’s sub-division was put on one side. It was recom- 
mended that the Hertford Preparatory School should be given 
up, and the cost of it used to found day-schools in London ; 


and, further, that “the Hospital be retained on its present 
site.” 


“It may be added,” say the Commissioners, “that some consideration 
seems to be justly due to the past history of so remarkable a school, 
and to the attachment which it has inspired in the hearts of many of its 
scholars. Christ’s Hospital is a thing without a parallel in the country, 
and sud generis. It is a grand relic of the medizval spirit, a monument 
of the profuse munificence of that spirit, and of that constant stream of 
individual beneficence which is so often found to flow around 
institutions of that character. It has kept up its main features, its 
traditions, its antique ceremonies almost unchanged for a period of 
upwards of three centuries. It has a long and goodly list of worthies. 
It is quite as strong as Eton or Winchester in the affection of those who 
have been brought up in the school.” Nothing less could justly be said, 
but nothing like so much apparently has ever been contemplated by the 
authors of the new and triumphant Scheme. 

Lord Taunton and his fellows gave in their account to Her Majesty 
in 1868. They had their day, and they ceased to be; the Endowed 
Schools Commission had its day, and made its recommendations, and 
ceased to be likewise. It never seemed to occur to responsible 
Government officials that to institute inquiries and make reports, 
and then to forget the inquiries and to disregard the reports, does 
more than stultify a Government, in that it seriously unsettles the 
institution under the knife. But through all these anxious years the 
Hospital went on its quiet way: not, of course, launching out into 
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great expenses, for it knew not what a day might bring forth, but 
gently adapting itself to modern needs. A new head master, the Rev. 
G. C. Bell, took the place of Mr. Fearon’s too-elastical Doctor ; and 
during his tenure of office, and still more under his successor 
(1876-1894), “acephalous anarchy” insensibly changed into  well- 
ordered monarchy, yet was still accompanied by all deference due 
from the Head Master to the Treasurer; while the minds of the 
staff became imbued with the idea—unknown to their predecessors 
—that loyalty to one’s chief is the sole condition of health and 
well-being for the institution in his charge. The growth of this idea was 
gradual; but its ultimate maturity was never for a moment doubtful, 
and, that much accomplished, away go the grounds of Mr. Fearon’s 
chief complaint. So, too, was it with the other objections. The Modern 
School became more modern: with less Latin, but with German, English 
history, and continual English composition. Best of all, in regard to 
the future of the endowment, the ground was greatly cleared and its 
face was changed by the triumph of the Board-School system. It could 
no longer be urged that there were no stepping-stones to education for 
the shoeless child. It began, not unnaturally, to be urged on behalf of 
the middle classes that there was more need than ever for such schools 
as the Hospital. The development, by which elementary education 
became free, has done nothing to lessen that need. The poor can eat 
of the fruits and be satisfied. And are you going to make no provision 
for the gentler poor, whose sole distinction is their willingness to pay 
the Board-School rate that other people’s children may be fitted to 
excel their own? 

It was with no regard to these altered circumstances without, with 
no allowance for spontaneous reforms within, that in the August of 
1890 the Charity Commissioners—in this more fortunate than their 
predecessors—induced Her Majesty in Council to approve the scheme 
they had laboured so long over. That was the real beginning of evil. 
It was bad enough to be in suspense for five and twenty years ; but the 
torture of anticipation is as nothing to the torture of the fact ; and it is 
in the hope of a deliverer that the whole question has been forced 
before the public. Last year The Times, not usually the exponent 
of passing grievances, gave two columns and more of valuable informa- 
tion on the present distress ; so that Lord Salisbury would have been 
less than human if, in addressing himself to the readiness with which 
definite bequests are “confiscated in obedience to the dominant 
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crotchets of the day” (Zhe Times, January 26th, 1894, p. 4, col. iii), 
he had passed the example by. “Have you not,” said the ex- 
Premier, “an illustration of that danger at this moment? Has anyone 
followed the fate of Christ’s Hospital, which is now being starved and 
hampered and almost paralysed by certain most amiable and estimable 
but most doctrinaire philosophers, who thought they might despise the 
engagements into which they had entered with benevolent persons, and 
deal with the contributions of private individuals as if they were entirely 
at their own disposal?” After such sympathy as that the Hospital had 
no more need to bewail its fortunes in a corner (as it were), and it was 
no matter for wonder that its grievances were soon being voiced at a 
public meeting in the Mansion House (Zhe Times, July 12th, 1894), at 
which the Duke of Cambridge—identified with Christ’s Hospital for a 
generation—expressed his hatred of the gross injustice they involved. 
As for the Scheme itself, a chief and indeed an essential feature is the 
abolition of what is called the Donation Governor, in connexion with 
which it will be well to explain that the income of the Hospital was, 
until recently, derived from two distinct sources. The larger part of it 
consisted of endowment, not the gift of Edward VI, but the result of 
centuries of munificence: all done on a definite understanding that the 
constitution of the Hospital would remain intact. Mr. Hare’s report 
shows that from this source alone there was derived, in or near 1864, a 
a sum of £64,000 per annum, only £49,000 of which could be directly 
used for educational purposes, the rest going to the management of the 
estates and the furtherance of “specific objects other than the 
original charity.” AJso, there was a further stand-by in the shape 
of the donations made by charitable men during’ their own lifetime. 
Thus, it was usual for the donor of not less than £500 to be elected 
a Governor of the House, with the privilege of taking a share in its 
administration, of voting in the election of the Council of Almoners, 
and—above all—of “presenting” or procuring the admission of a boy 
to the School once in so many years (generally about three and a half). 
In nearly every case the money was given out of goodness of heart and 
on grounds of general philanthropy, and to make it a matter of mere 
arithmetic, and reckon in how many years “it may fairly be said that 
he has fully received the value of his money ” (Schools Ing. Com., vol. i, 
Pp. 484), is utterly to:misrepresent a donor’s object. The present writer, 
for instance, owed his entry to the Hospital to one who was, and still is, 
among the kings of our banking community, and who can scarce have 
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been under the necessity of passing from Lombard Street to Newgate 
Street in search of a good investment. On the contrary, here was so 
tangible and real a form of benevolence that it recommended itself to 
hundreds, and Mr. Hare’s estimate that £5,000 a year resulted from it 
to the Hospital funds can hardly be an exaggeration. 

Well: the Scheme of 1890 has wiped out the Donation Governor. 
True, it permits him to exist, but it offers him no inducement to choose 
the condition of existence. On the contrary: by the introduction of 
twenty-one outsiders, who may or may not have an interest in the 
School, direct provision is made for out-voting his nominees on the 
Council of Almoners. And, chiefly, in regard to his power of presen- 
tation, he is reduced to the shadow of his former self. He can have but 
one child on the Foundation at any one time (Scheme, par. 93 [1]), and 
that even may be only “as the Council of Almoners shall determine.” 
And whereas he was once responsible for most of the twelve hundred 


inmates of the house, he is henceforth responsible for a poor fourth at 
the outside. 


There lies before me as I write the circular prepared in answer to 
applications for admission. In thick and unmistakable type it gives 


the sorrowful announcement that “ As no Donation Governor is in future 
to have more than one child on the Foundation by direct presentation, 
no presentations or nominations for boys, and very few for girls, are 
likely to be issued to such Governors for some years to come.” Asa 
natural consequence, donors of £500 have practically ceased to be: 
indeed, since the day of signing, there has been “a total drying-up” 
of this “source of income” (Zhe Times, January 15th, 1894). Yet 
even now it is not too late to ask if there was any serious objection to 
the Donation Governor. Given honest returns of income, &c., on the 
part of parents, participation in the benefits of the Foundation was 
scarce possible for any who could really afford to educate their children 
otherwise. Many, indeed, have felt that here was the best and 
simplest way of nationalising the endowment ; for Donation Governors 
might and did spring up in every corner of the Kingdom, with such a 
knowledge of local and deserving distress as the present Almoners could 
never compass. 

In. fine,.you abolish a method that was in every way admirable; 
and what do you put in its room? The device ‘is two-fold. In the 
first place there is (1) the Entrance on Nomination by the Council of 
Almoners (Scheme, par. 100) ; but, inasmuch as such children must be 
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“sons and daughters respectively of persons distinguished in literature, 
science, or art, or in the service of the Crown, or for services rendered to 
the public or to Christ’s Hospital,” it applies only to a smiall section of 
the community, which section has refused, as a rule, to avail itself of 
the proffered advantage: and, in the second place, there is (2) Entrance 
‘by Competition: (a) From public elementary schools in the Metropolis, 
and (4) from endowed schools (Scheme, paras. 102 and 103). One 
hundred and seventy-nine places are to be at the disposal of scholars 
in Board Schools, of three years’ standing and in the Sixth Standard, 
with special privileges to certain specified parishes. This is indeed 
the very acme of “doctrinaire philosophy.” Anyone but a reformer 
avould remember that a sixth standard boy is a possible breadwinner ; 
yet here you are asking poor parents to put off his breadwinning for 
five or six years, and to have him on their hands during the three 
months of every year consumed in holidays! What wonder that the 
first youth thus admitted was not secured by less than £50 worth of 
advertisements, and that after a year or two his father is anxious to 
withdraw him? What wonder if hitherto his successors have been 
few?’ What hope that they will ever be other? As to the second 
schedule (4), under which any places remaining shall be competed for 
by children for two years at schools under the Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869: the Almoners deciding which schools shall benefit at 
a particular time, it has brought some bright and promising lads into 
the Hospital, but it puts a premium upon brain power which is poles 
apart from’ the design of founders and benefactors: as for that matter, 
it is artagonistic to the ideal of any benevolent institution whatsoever. 
And this is ‘not all. The revolution culminates in the ‘provision of 
paragraph 85: that, provided one-third of the children be educated free 
of cost, the Governors may decide whether the parents or guardians of 
the rest are or are not able to contribute a yearly sum, “ being not less 
than £10 nor more than £20,” towards their maintenance. The effect 
of this huckstering arrangement is to prevent the Hospital from being 
generous, at the same time that it presents no possibility of adding 
seriously to its income or to the means of increasing its usefulness. 

To sum up: for the xationalising system of presentation by Donation 
Governors there has been substituted a series of enactments’ for ‘the 
benefit of certain classes and certain Places, so that what was universal 
and national in its operation is made local and municipal as it never 
was before ; and to achieve this miserable result Christ’s Hospital ‘has 
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been landed on the very verge of financial disaster, and must sell ouf 
capital year after year. The Report of the Governors for 1892 puts the 
resultant and “ permanent loss of income” at “not less thah £15,000 
a year,” with no prospect of an increase of assets, and with the reality 
of a steady decrease in the number of children ‘advantaged by the funds. 
Instead of the twelve hundred found by Mr. Hare in :1864, instead of 
the twelve hundred still profiting by the Foundation in 1890, there are 
but eight ‘hundred and fifty on the books to-day.’ Yet the Scheme 
(para. 65), in an absurd anticipation of a good time coming—when thete 
shall be, not only Hospital Schools for seven hundred boys and three 
hundred and fifty girls, with a Preparatory School for one hundred 
and twenty boys but also, Day-Schools for six hundred boys and four 
hundred girls—most nobly permits the Governors to apply to these said 
ends a “sufficient sum of money” out of “capital endowment” which 
will ‘not maintain eight hundred and fifty! It is fair to add that somes 
thing’ will accrue from the sale of the site, which, if it was worth 


£600,000 in 1870, is certainly not to be priced at less than £500,000 
in 1895. 


Last of all, as if to make ruin doubly ruinous, the Commissioners 


have permitted the Council to purchase a site at Horsham. The ‘cost 
was £53,000. A battle royal has been waging round the bargain ever 
since it was made. A paragraph in The Times (December 7th, 1894) 
seems to: imply that victory rests with the Council, which has obtained 
permission to begin building, with a view to accommodating such a 
limited number .as its shattered finances will support. There'is no doubt 
that the search for a site was sufficiently exhaustive and by no means 
hasty ; and itis probable that the final selection, whatever it was, would 
have been subject to criticism from divers quarters. But the faults 
found with’ the Horsham estate have certainly been both’ many and 
grievous ; and the Council seems to have lent some colour to the 
alarmist view by not publishing the sanitary reports known. 'to ‘be in its 
possession many months ago. All doubts, in so far as the nature of 
those ‘reports is concerned, have now been removed by the printing of 
large extracts in The Times of December 27th, 1894. ‘Those who have 
been so patient as to follow me thus far will have long sitice made up 
their minds that the Hospital is under infinite obligations to our greatest 
newspaper. ‘Thanks to’ The 7imes, the public can now'judgefor itself of 
the fitness or the unfitness of the Horsham site. It can follow Mr:-Rogers 
Field’s plain statement of facts right on to his conclusion: ‘that “ clay 
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soil such as this cannot under any circumstances be a desirable site for 
a large school, and therefore it is of the utmost importance that the 
under-drainage should be carried out in the most perfect way possible.” 
It can make up its mind as to the fairness of the words in which Zhe 
Times summarises Mr. Field :—‘ The water supply is doubtful, the soil 
is unsuitable, and the drainage difficult,’ And _ if it, still hankers for 
Horsham after that, it may take such comfort as it may in the fancies of 
Dr. Kelly, who deduces from “the general health of the sparse agricul- 
tural population inhabiting the district” the probable health of large 
numbers of young people, strange to the district and physically ready to 
“catch” anything. Now, this very ground was inspected and approved 
by an emissary from Spring Gardens, and the ultimate responsibility for 
its selection lies with the Charity Commissioners, It is of them that 
the account must be demanded, for it is they that have reduced -the 
Council of the Hospital to those monetary circumstances under which 
you catch at any bargain. Either the Council must be released from 
the choice which it was allowed to make, or it must be rendered 
financially capable of reconstructing the soil and making it habitable, 
Which will the Charity Commissioners do ?—And when? 

One boon the Scheme has indeed conferred upon the School: a 
capable Representative Council, whose zeal is equal to that of the 
Governing Body it supplanted. But the Commissioners have set that 
Council a hopelessly impossible task : they have told it to build without 
giving it the wherewithal to finish ; they have framed a constitution in 
the spirit of the noble lord who said that “The pious founder must go 
to the wall,” and they are sending his pious Foundation after him. 
They are bound by every moral consideration so to modify their 
monstrous conception that there may be a recrudescence of generosity 
in the public. Let them put aside their “doctrinaire philosophy ” and 
help in a practical spirit to mend what they have nearly succeeded in 
ending. 


E. H. ‘PEARCE, 











THE.LAST CONQUEST OF -CHINA 


I. 


HE decay of the Ming dynasty, which had lasted through sixteen 
Si emperors, from the year 1368, was all but complete when 
Ts’ung Chéng succeeded to the Empire in 1628. This purely 
eastern and capricious despotism was, together with the Court and its 
monarch, completely in the grasp of the all-powerful eunuchs of the 
palace, then the secular curses of Chinese history. Justice and injustice 
and all access to the throne were in their hands: in Chinese phrase, the 
path of remonstrance was never clear, and a general had rather assault 
a Tartar fort than present a memorial to the Son of Heaven. An 
excellent picture of the evil state of this dynasty can be obtained (even 
a century earlier) from Dr. Legge’s Rambles of the Emperor Chéng 
Teh, circa 1512, and from the contemporary account of its down- 
fall by the Spanish statesman-bishop, Don Juan de Palafox y 
Mendoza, Viceroy of Mexico, who had a narrow escape of canonisation. 
‘The corruption of the judges and chief officers and ministers of 
-state was “scarce to be paralleled in the whole world.” Their avarice, 
extortion, and cruelties, from the highest to the lowest, were inexpres- 
‘sible. The very phrase, “ the sick man,” applied by Nicholas of Russia 
to the Porte, was current about the state of China. The martial spirit 
and calling were despised, and a wooden bookiness was the only pass- 
port to the office of thief and Mandarin, which, in the proverbial 
saying, meant one and the same man. The imposts upon the.people 
were enormous, the revenue was all embezzled, and the defrauded army 
got neither pay nor provisions. 

The matter had, in Chinese phrase, become great as the heavens, 
and hereupon, amid universal rottenness and discontent, arose in 
1640 a revolt. The history of China is full of such revolts and of 
their savage repression—they are going on at this moment; but 
this one led to the ruin of the dynasty also. There was a 
brace of rebel chicfs, to whom the starving soldiery flocked in 
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general mutiny, to try and live by plunder ; and they were soon masters 
of the five northern provinces bordering on Tartary. One of them, 
Lih, a man of low extraction, more greatly ambitious than the 
other, whom he put out of the way, actually proclaimed himself an 
emperor in the Shensi province. There and thence did he plot so 
effectually to be master of Peking that, parcel by fright and parcel by 
guile, he made the chief eunuchs his chief fellow.conspirators. By the 
connivance of these weakened traitors, he got some of his most valiant 
lieutenants into the capital in the guise of mart-keeping merchants, 
while on their part his confederates gradually diminished the 
garrison, guards, and sentries. Lih then suddenly and quietly appeared, 
found the gates open, and marched in and took possession. Whereupon 
the face of the Emperor Ts’ung Chéng became like earth, with fear: 
he went out into his gardens and cut his only daughter’s — throat, 
while his consort hanged herself on a tree. He then, this King Log, 
at the age of thirty-five, hanged himself to another tree, near by. A 
number of the more loyal courtiers, complying with the rigid old rite of 
“following the dead,” put themselves to the last sleep also, in order to 
give their master a respectable funeral. Black despair, too, seized upon 
many of the most eminent in the kingdom, and they “did, without any 
hesitation, destroy themselves by divers sorts of violent Deaths. Some 
cut their own Throats, others strangled themselves, others drank Poison, 
and others precipitated and drowned themselves in Wells and Holes.” 
This wholesale suicide zz extremis, this “negation of the wish to live,” 
is natural to the Chinese, as to the Jews, in persecution dire. 

Lih straightway showed himself a King Stork; began squeezing 
the surviving mandarins, and tortured to death great numbers who 
could not satisfy his demands. But this great catastrophe, happening 
as it did in the far north of China, upon the borders of their own vast 
tracts, could not escape the gaze of the Manchus, and Lih soon found 
that he had caught a Tartar. For long before this disruption, the 
Tartars had been overflowing the frontier as more or less peaceful 
settlers and unsettlers—just as the Italians and the Belgians swarm 
in their thousands into modern France—and the evil condition of 
China could not but be a potent attraction for their princes. , And 
when the famous Chinese General Wu, to whom Ts’ung Chéng had 
committed the guard of the Great Wall, invited a Tartarian force to 
come to his aid against Lih, he found one nothing loth. 
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II. 


Meanwhile, upon the death of Ts’ung Chéng, a prince of his blood 
was [proclaimed in the southern provinces, which were beyond Lih’s 
rebel power, and the Tartars came in at the north in the year 1643, 
when the said Lih had been playing the intolerable tyrant for. some 
three or four years. Four centuries earlier, Jenghis Khan and the 
Mongols .had undertaken a similar conquest, and his fifth successor, 
Kublai, seated himself and the Yiian dynasty on the throne of 
China in 1280, when, and not before, he could “a stately pleasure- 
dome decree.” But, through long anterior ages, the Tartars had been 
the natural enemies of China, and during the first Han dynasty, about 
48 years B.C., ‘the effeminacy of the Court and the weakness of the 
government gave rise to the propitiation of those barbarians by a 
regular tribute. Long after it merged in the conquest by the 
Mongols (as above) who, after some hundred and fifty years, were 
overturned by:the Mings: one of them, however, the Emperor 
Ting Ts’ung, actually a prisoner of the Tartars from 1450 to 1457. 
There had. been sub-acute disturbances between China and the 
rising Manchus at least from 1616; and in 1619 the Ming Emperor 
obtained the aid of Korea against them. But they destroyed the Korean 
forces, and then, as a strategic forerunner to an attack on China, the 
‘Manchu Khan, in 1627, crossed the Yalu River on the winter ice, and 
made a real assault upon Korea, which he rapidly did what he liked 
with, for that country by bending to every storm has long managed to 
lead the supine existence of the reeds. In 1638 the Manchu, with the 
subordinate help of the Mongols, who were now submissive, had to give 
the Korean King another dressing, and in 1642 that same pliant 
monarch had to export grain to provision the Tartar hordes in their 
contemplated attack upon his suzerain, China. 

The Manchu’ Khan who was to become the Emperor Shun Chi, 
the founder of the present Ta Ts’ing or “All Serene” dynasty—a 
title assumed in 1638—was not a dozen years of age, but he was 
regented by a trio of able “uncles” (a familiar matriarchal arrange- 
ment), “each one of whom had the courage of 10,000 men.” Their 
family’ village was Ghioro, in the Shaling Hills, about thirty miles 
west of ‘the: present Ninguta, in the country of the Kin. The 
invading forces were strong, especially in horse, and were magnified 
still further by the terrors of the Chinese. The Tartars were, it is 
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stated, wholly without firearms, and this is very probable. In a 
well-known ‘Chinese play the Khan is made to speak thus:—“I am 
the oldest inhabitant of the sandy waste, the sole ruler of the northern 
regions. , Our’ twanging bowsare our provision ;. the wild chase is our 
trade; battle and conquest are our chief commerce.” And though 
they had no aid from “villanous saltpetre,” like flights of locusts 
they subdued without effort, every place they summoned yielding 
to their threats without a blow; so they were soon masters of the 
northern: provinces. The rebel Lih took flight when they were still 
three days’ march from Peking; on which, however, he wreaked his 
rage. and cruelty to the full, before he made the best.of his way 
back again to Shensi, taking with him all the plunder of the imperial 
treasuries, and so disappearing from history. Shun Chi then peacefully 
entered Peking, and awoke one morning to find himself Emperor of the 
Golden Kingdom and the. Dragon Throne. So ended the year 1644; 
and the new emperor calling the Tartar chiefs about him, Manchus 
and Mongols swarmed into China, while the Chinese were ordered 
out of. both Peking and Nanking, the northern and.southern capitals ; 
although ‘a proportion of Chinese officials was necessarily retained 
in posts which were not of the first rank or of justice. General Wu 
was sent to pacify the west, and carried his arms beyond the Burmese 
frontier. ..Three more provinces were easily subdued ‘in 1645, and 
three more. taken over without strife; so that twelve out of the 
eighteen, into which this dynasty divided China, were made amenable in 
two years from the invasion. 

As a body,.the Chinese at the first showed that apathy due to the 
“any change must be: for the better” state of opinion, and a basest 
cowardice :wherever they did fight. Thus, the Tartars kicked them 
about as they would, and in a Tartar table-of-values of those days, 
one Mongol,was worth ten Koreans, and ene Manchu equal to ten 
Mongols: no quotation for Chinamen, who were “in the condition of 
the teeth when. the lips are destroyed.” But the Manchus had heen 
¢areful to enlist in their forces all the semi-Tartarian Chinese of the 
northern. border, who were then supposed to be the best fighting men 
of the Empire, and among these were the famous frontier princes, the 
three Generals. Wu,, Shang, and. :Kéng, all natives of Manchurian 
Liaotung, and by some .accounts. the “uncles”. of the Emperor, as 
aforesaid... All. Chinese. heads had. to be. shorn “upon: pain of life 
within. :three days,! and Tartar costume had. to: be:.universally: worn. 
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Many of the better sort of Chinamen elected to lose their heads with 
their tails, or, as a contemporary account unconsciously jokes with it, 
“they loved them so passionately that they would rather dye than be 
deprived of their hair.” They retained, too, the privilege of being 
buried in their national dress, and its tradition survived upon the stage. 


IIT. 


It was in the south, contrary to all expectation, that the Chineses, 
as we then called them, first plucked up a heart. The prince of the 
blood already mentioned had been proclaimed at Nanking, but. his 
position was so ridiculous that he fled “like falling flowers on flowing 
water,” when the Tartars approached, and they found Nanking as they 
did Peking, an open city. He was quickly followed, overtaken, and 
slain. Further south, another scion of the Mings proclaimed himself 
in Fuhkien, and yet another in Canton. Non deficitunt; and from 
first to last some seven or nine of these princes were put up to 
be knocked down. One or other of them was upheld by the great 
hero of the situation, who now showed to the front. This was the 
terrible pirate and freebooter Fei-hwang, the Flying King, long 
execrated by the Dutch and the Portugals (for “his fame had reached 
the barbarians”) in a corruption of his sobriquet, as “Iquon.” . Every 
great revolution upthroes the heroes of its fitful hours ; and Iquon, also 
known at home by his name of Chéng Chelung, with his son by a 
Japanese wife, “Coxinga” (pidgin for Chéng Ch’éngkung), were the 
blazing stars that appeared at the downfall of the Mings. 

Iquon, the only real obstacle the Tartars encountered, was born 
in a seaside village near Amoy, and lived for years in a Japanese 
settlement on the great island of Taiwan (or Formosa) which lies off 
that coast. He adventured himself early to Macao, where the 
Portuguese missionaries baptised him Jasper, and gave hjm a very 
thin Christian veneering. From Macao he went to Japan in the 
employ of some great China-merchant, who sent him out in charge of 
ships trading to Cochin-China and Cambay. Iquon enriched himself 
rapidly, annexed his master’s fleet when he died of the plague, bought 
ships and yet more ships on his own account ; and, finding himself built 
that way by nature, he turned his mind gradually to privateering, and 
boldly flew the Jolly Roger. Such were his naval strength and ability. 
and his own innate hard grit, that he faced’ round upon the imperial 
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fleet and destroyed it, and thus became sole master of the China 
Seas. His artillery was the best that could then be looted or honestly 
come by, and his crews were all hammer-and-tongs daredevils who 
stuck at nothing. He fought another corsair who was put up by the 
Mandarins to challenge his supremacy, ran his ship aboard of him, 
and killed him with his own hand on his own deck. This was before 
the downfall of the Emperor Ts’ung Chéng, whose weakly government 
was so intimidated that it made Iquon Captain-General of the Coasts, 
or Lord High Admiral of the Empire. 

Thenceforth he could rob loyally under the national flag, so he 
steered down upon the Hollanders in Formosa, and burned their ships 
until they paid him an annual tribute of some £7,000 sterling of those 
days. His imperial salary of some £6,000, secured upon the trade of 
Canton, being once in arrear, he landed as many pirates as there were 
pounds due, and enforced its payment; and the Dutch not alone sent 
their agents to him instead of to Peking, but incited him to assume the 
rule of China, and, to that end, presented him with a crown and a 
sceptre of gold. The Portuguese also placed their ships under his protec- 
tion, “for a consideration,” as an English phrase of the day ran (in Zhe 
Fortunes of Nigel and elsewhere) ; and in the south for years Iquon: 
remained all-powerful by sea and land. And his ambition, or his pru- 
dence, was satisfied with power: he declined all ideas of a throne, and 
when the Tartars broke loose, and he was made general of the still loyal 
land-armies, he ever put forward an Imperial prince (as above) for a 
stalking -horse, and showed fight, and his own fealty, against the 
Tartars, whom he awaited in his native Fuhkien. There they sent him 
an offer of the kingship of that province and of Kwantung, with Canton 
and all their other great towns, if he would have and hold them as 
vassal of the new Manchu dynasty. The pirate, well fitted for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils, would by no means “come into their parlour :” 
replying (or such was the speech lent him) that he was neither so 
credulous as to trust himself to thieves, nor such a traitor as to betray 
his country to tyrants. ; 

“Prave orts:” right on the top of which one of the Manchu “ uncles’ 
came down against Iquon in 1646, with a vast army of chosen troops— 
horse, foot, and artillery ; for the Tartars had immediately annexed 
all the Chinese guns and matchlocks, with their European and native 
cannoniers. But in truth they trusted more to the swarms of their ‘own 
native cavalry, with which, and with the lightest of ladders, they: sur- 
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prised and stormed every rampart that resisted: surrounding and over- 
whelming every rabble rout of Chineses, insomuch that it was well said 
that the conquering Tartars were all four-legged. Of course they met 
with a more stubborn resistance from the pirate, even though his gangs 
were naturally not so good land-rats as they were water-rats.. It took 
them a whole year to reduce Fuhkien, and then they only succeeded 
when Iquon, who was in every fight, at last, by the fortune of war, fell 
into their hands as a prisoner. Thereupon the greater part of his forces 
joined, or rejoined, the pirates at sea, and Kwantung and its capital, 
Canton, soon yielded: the city being actually occupied one day in 
January 1647-8 by a handful of twenty Tartar horsemen, in an inci- 
dental manner, with the loss of but four of their number. This, however, 
was a few hours only before the pirates, coming round by sea in a great 
fleet of strong ships, sailed up the river to its assistance. Enraged at 
the loss of the town, these desperadoes set it on fire,and the greater part 
of its new quarters was reduced to ashes. This was said :to:be the first 
exciting cause of all the Tartars’ subsequent outrageous violence in 
those parts. It began with the sacking for three days of Canton itself, 
burned and unburned: when untold masses of “ gold, silver, pearls, musk, 
silk, and such other like things. of high price,” swiftly changed hands, 
and “that. great city, the riches. whereof did before surpass the wealth 
of divers kingdoms and nations,” was utterly brought low. 


IV. 


There followed upon this catastrophe a still more envenomed struggle 
between “four eminent pirates” and the Tartars. Small outbursts be- 
came continual all over three of the, southern provinces: the. rovers 
continually made.descents ; the hapless populace were every day and 
hight between the Tartar devil and the. pirates of the deep sea. But 
now..the Tartars, least: seafaring of tribes,: put. to: sea on: their own 
account, and instead of proving mere horse-marines, as might have been 
expected, they very soon showed mettle there too. Their -first move 
was to. take and garrison Hainan, the big island south of. the Kwan- 
tung province, which had been a’ safe resort of the freebooting ships. 
Negotiations followed upon :this, the Tartars treacherously laying two 
of the four “eminent” leaders by the heels at a: conference ;)so that 
‘fire. raged in. the lungs and gall” of the other two, and ‘indeed 
“there was-no Bull nor Tyger exasperated; nor Serpent trampled upon, 
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more enraged than these corsairs were.” They swarmed in tens of 
thousands like angered bees, and pharaminal statistics of the place and 
time gave them (including galley oars) two hundred thousand men and 
two thousand “ ships”; which they may have had, counting junks, gigs, 
and dinghies. To be yet more precise, they were “innumerable as the 
sand of the sea,” and “the seas and rivers were covered with ships and 
men, as if it rained armed men from heaven.” However, the Tartar 
chief, himself turned admiral, and put out from. Canton with fifty junks 
of some sixteen guns apiece, surprised the “ pyrates ” in a channel of the 
river, where the multitude of their vessels proved a block and a hind- 
rance, boomed up their retreat down channel, took a hundred of their 
best craft, and set the rest- ablaze. This great victory seems to have 
been (but all the dates are inexact) in February 1647-8, a month after 
the taking of Canton. 

Thence did the Tartars hotly advance upon the town of Shaoking in 
Kwangsi, where another brace of royal princes had sct up in business as 
ephemeral sovereigns, and at once had fallen to loggerheads. One of 
them showed more pluck than any Chinese leader except Iquon. He 
and “his bloody and desperate Wolves” actually advanced to meet the 
Tartars, the first and only time (said the relations sent to Europe by the 
missionaries) that such a manceuvre was tried by the Chinamen ; and 
not alone that, but his pikes withstood the Tartar horse, he beat them at 
lance and scimetar, played upon them with his artillery, and—neither 
Tartars nor Chineses could at first believe it !—actually routed the 
Manchus in great disorder. But the Tartars soon came again in greater 
force ; the Chinese quarrel developed into a split; and at the second 
attack upon Shaoking, the one half the defenders wouldn’t fight, and 
the other half. ran away: the Tartars entering the town “ pel-mel with 
them,” and reducing the doomed place to “a meer Shambles of Humane 
Flesh.” And then continued without surcease that terrible time for 
the harried non-combatants of this South. Whenever they submitted 
themselves to the Manchus, the corsairs soon afterwards descended 
upon them, re-plundered and tortured them, and forced them to resume 
their Chinese dress. Scores of small walled towns were pillaged and 
burned .by Tartar and by pirate in turn; so that those rich southern 
provinces were laid waste, “and the putrid corpses did so infect the 
air that it’ occasioned a cruel plague.” 

The greater portion of the corsairs being from. Canton and its 
province .Kwantung,. they.. were constantly attacking or alarming 
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that city by night, and once they burnt half the Tartar fleet at the 
wharves, Being repulsed, they would return a few days later, in equal 
force and freshness, The Tartars, as often as they could, got to them 
on the water; but it was a tough and lengthy struggle. The pirates 
would appear suddenly, seize some fort or town on the Canton River, 
fortify themselves, land and mount their guns, of which they had any 
number, and beat off the Tartars and lay about them as long as there 
was a shot in the locker. When their powder ran out, they ran too, and 
got to sea again. And so did this interminable warfare continue, off 
and on, for along, long while. But, apart from this, and from this 
alone, the whole vast Empire of China was reduced to obedience by the 
Manchus in less than four years: which was a remarkably business- 
like achievement. 


V. 


It is impossible here to relate in detail events which belong to 
subsequent history. For example, the Generals Kéng, father and son, 
had to be sent down to re-subjugate Kwantung and Fuhkien in 1649. 
In the following year General Shang, the pacificator of the South, had, 
with the Kéngs, to besiege Canton again for ten months before they 
could screw themselves to the storming point. And in 1674, the famed 
and honoured General Wu (who invited the Tartars in), with Kéng 
junior and the son of General Shang, rebelled and raised the same two 
turbulent provinces against the Manchus. It was a dangerous insurrec- 
tion for the present dynasty, but it was overcome by the help of the 
newest cannons, cast for the Manchu rulers by the scientific Jesuits, 
then. so full of renown at the court of K’anghi. The Portuguese, it 
should be added, contrived, with infinite pains, to maintain their 
neutrality (and their Macao) during all the contest; although their 
far-Eastern trade was for a long time destroyed by it and by the 
contemporary closing of Japan, and although they had lent artificers 
and gunners to the Chinese, who afterwards went over (under. instruc- 
tions, perhaps) to the Tartars. The Portugals had also had to satisfy 
the blackmailing of Iquon, that is, Fei-hwang, until his downfall. 

When that great Irregular was caught by the Tartar, he changed 
his skin for a time with wonderful boldness and versatility. He 
at once costumed himself in Tartar splendour, and offered his prowess 
to the conqueror. He lavished money and presents in all directions, 
and was, for polity, continued in his (now nominal) great office... A 
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part of his forces seems actually, and by his orders, to have joined the 
Tartar army. Brave mercenaries who love and live by a fight, and are 
not particular to a shade or a side, are to be found in all ages and all 
nations of mankind. Iquon’s body-guard, of some two hundred negro 
slaves from Macao, is an instance. They had been all christianised by 
the missionaries (and much good it did them), and had then escaped 
from‘their Portugal masters into China. They took service under the 
victorious Tartars, and fought against the corsairs as well and truly as 
they had previously fought for those corsairs’ great chief, who was 
eventually executed by the Tartars at Peking in 1661. But Fei-hwang’s 
deeds and misdeeds were eclipsed by the exploits and renown of his 
son “ Coxinga,” that is, Chéng Ch’éngkung who was sent as a youth by 
his father to the Hollanders in their East Indian possessions. There 
he acquired a perfect knowledge of the European military and naval 
arts; and then, putting himself at the head of his father’s rovers, he 
expelled his Dutch teachers from Formosa (where he had been born, of 
a Japanese mother), and made himself ruler of the whole island, which 
he held against all comers, Dutch or Tartar, until the year after his 
father’s beheading, when he too died, at thirty-nine, and Formosa lapsed 
to the Manchu dynasty. 

That dynasty straightway brought “the Chinese Mandarin ” low, cut 
off his privileges everywhere, or else his head; dispersed and further 
annihilated the eunuchs ; and made the roads of the Empire safe. Tartar 
garrisons were placed, and their descendants still to this day abide, 
in all the important centres. But even as early as four years after the 
conquest, Bishop Palafox, citing the reports of the Christian missionaries, 
pointed out that the intermarrying of the Tartars with Chinese families, 
which was even then becoming general, must inevitably make them all 
one people and one nation ere many years were over. It is, as we 
all know, what has happened. The conquerors have been assimilated 
by the conquered. The degeneration, corruption, and impotence of 
the Chinese government and governors is now, and has long been, 
as great as it was before the great Tartar conquest of 250 years 
ago; and they are being doubled up before our eyes—at all 
events, so far, and in the hard north too—just as they were in the 
17th century. But they have, at the time of writing, one resource. 
Chinese Gordon (of Khartfim) was asked for advice in 1880 at Peking, 
by Li Hung Chang; and his counsel to the impossible Chinese army 
was that it should trust wholly to the traditional irregular warfare of 
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the country. That is what the Chinese are even now essaying in 
Manchuria and Korea—where there are still plenty of disbanded 
soldiers: a harassing of the invader by an unrelenting and unin- 
termitted guerrilla of the endless, ubiquitous, and enduring Manchu 
horses and horsemen. 

And who shall tell us what the Chinese Secret Societies are now 
doing? It may be highly important to know, and doubtless the 
Japanese have better means of information than ourselves, The great 
Triad brotherhood, which has, or had, its headquarters in the Straits 
Settlements, and was strong about Amoy (Fei-hwang’s birthplace), has 
long been suspected of concentrating the embers of an ever-smouldering 
desire for the Tartar’s downfall. Two of its watchwords hark back 
to the dynasty of the Ming or “Light,” and the Chinese. government 
punishes its members, when it discovers them, with death, But it 
may be conjectured that these societies would certainly not work now, 
wittingly, in any direction which would favour the detested Japanese. 


JoHN O’NEILL, 





THE NEW CURE 


HE public mind is never more surely excited than by the 
announcement of a new cure for a deadly disease. Of this the 
journalist is well. aware. He is ever among the doctors ; ‘he 

sometimes anticipates their declaration of results; he seldom fails to 
mistake or to mislead. These ills are, perhaps, inevitable, and the 
medical profession itself is not always guiltless of premature publication. 
But when the strictly scientific question of the value, or the promotion, 
of a new mode of treatment is freely discussed by the lay press in words 
without knowledge, there follows a general darkening of counsel, 
with injury to the credit. of scientific inquiry and practical medicine, 
The irresponsible critic is, perhaps, never more impertinent, or more 
mischievous, than in dealing with matters proper to science; for of the 


very grammar of his subject he is usually as unintelligent as are those for 
whom he writes. Wherefore his pronouncements on highly specialised 
questions must, of necessity, proceed from ignorance or prejudice alone, 
and his praise of scientific work must be worthless as his blame. For 


the rest, in the matter of new remedies for disease there are now two 
classes of persons to create a demand for exaggerated or distorted 
accounts of scientific discovery which the newspaper is swift to supply. 
On the one hand are the many who, from the mere instinct of life, are 
ever eager to welcome any chance of cure. On the other is a motley 
group of mystics and faddists, united only by a common spirit of 
hostility to exact science in loudly decrying the trial, and in disin- 
genuously denying the value, of remedies revealed by experimental 
research, Of this circle the so-called Anti-vivisectionist is the 
eponymous hero. J i 

It needs not to dwell here on the mischievous readiness of the 
ignorant of all ranks to rise to the !ures of either vulgar or respectable 
quackery. It is more important to note, that further ill may befall the 
cause of scientific medicine (which is that of the public good) from 
indiscriminate enthusiasm about any new remedy, on the sole ground of 
premature reports of its certain success. And this consideration 
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especially applies to those remedial agents which are the outcome of 
physiological experiment, and must be widely tested on the human 
subject before they can be duly registered as established cures. How- 
ever great their promise of permanent value, all new remedies must be, 
and are, subjected to an extensive trial on that subject as a condition 
of their lasting credit. Experimental treatment within certain limits 
is, indeed, essential to progress in such an art as medicine, and is no 
less démanded by individual needs than by the advance of knowledge. 
But a strict limit to experimental medicine is none the less clearly set, 
and it may be said that the justification of the tentative use of remedies 
consists in a strong likelihood of success, combined with a practical 
certainty of harmlessness. Under such conditions, and especially in the 
case of dangerous diseases, the trial of a new remedy is not only a 
medical right but also—and eminently—a medical duty, whether the 
ultimate result be success or failure. Such a trial, moreover, needs no 
more than other medical action either the special consent of the patient 
or the special sanction of the uninstructed public. It is important for 
the present purpose to bear in mind that the ultimate success of a novel 
remedy is not needed for the justification of its prolonged trial, and that 
in seeking public support or state aid in carrying out this trial, as may 
occasionally be advisable or necessary, there is neither need nor right to 
magnify by one jot the probability of a successful result, provided the 
stated conditions be observed. Outside the limits here laid down’ no 
experimentation with new remedies is permissible without the patient’s 
full consent ; and in the teeth of Anti-vivisectionist libellers and other 
irresponsible sectarians it is demonstrable that this is the canon 
observed in both hospital and private practice in England. It follows 
from these conclusions that rash pronouncements on the full success 
of new modes of treatment should be strongly deprecated, and that 
scientific credit' must necessarily suffer at the hands of enthusiasts who, 
while welcoming’ a new cure from any source on the ground alone of its 
promised ‘success, would be the first to join the ranks of the open 
enemies of medical inquiry, should the said cure. be in the end 
discredited. 

‘In many quarters other than medical the new treatment of Diphtheria, 
by the injection under the skin of what is known as “ Anti-toxin,” has 
already been announced as beyond the stage of probation, and as being 
firmly established as a cure; while in others the trial of Anti-toxin is 
attacked as premature, or denounced as unwarrdntable,; by persons whose 
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motives, confessed or concealed, are clearly foreign to any interest in 
the value of the treatment in itself. By the following attempt to set 
forth, very shortly and in terms as little technical as may be, the present 
state of knowledge on the matter, ignorant and possibly premature 
enthusiasm in favour of Anti-toxin may be sufficiently rebuked and 
controlled. But the justification claimed for its extended trial will 
involve a few concluding words on that studied perversion of fact which 
marks the tactics of its hostile and self-appointed critics. 

The proof of the dependence of many diseases on the poisonous 
agency of minute vegetable organisms is, perhaps, the most signal 
triumph won in recent times by the use of scientific method in matters 
of practical medicine. It was the character and the habit of maladies of 
the infectious class, with the conditions of their rise and spread, which 
led to the suspicion, first, and then to the definite hypothesis, of such a 
mode of origin. The actual discovery of organic germs, which are 
constant factors in the causation of certain diseases, has been the 
brilliant product of the scientific imagination in union with enduring 
observation and laborious experiment. Not even a compendium of this 
chapter in the history of scientific research can be here set forth; but at 
the head of all that could be written thereon must always stand the 
great name of Pasteur. Since his beginnings in the field, the labour of 
many followers has been incessant and fruitful; and at last a clear 
conception has been gained (1) of what is meant by a specific disease, 
and (2) of the conditions which justify the attribution of causality to a 
given micro-organism. Further than this, it has been shown, by means 
of experiments suggested by analogical reasoning, that in certain cases 
of infective disease—including some where no distinctive organic germ 
has been as yet discovered in the body of the sufferer—poisonous agents 
exist in the blood, or the tissues, which can, and do, convey the disease 
to other animals by means of inoculation. Indeed, it is generally 
held that the baneful effect of the living organisms, which are the 
prime causes of many diseases, is wrought by the activity of a poison 
produced by those organisms at their place of entry, and sooner or later 
absorbed into the body and taken up by its circulating fluids. Such 
poisons are technically described as “ Toxins.” And here I shall place 
a word as to the test which an organic germ must pass in order that its 
claim to be the cause of a given disease may be established: or, to speak 
more technically, before it can be raised to specific and pathogenic rank. 
To this end, then, an organism must be in constant association with the 
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disease of which it is the alleged cause, and must be capable of develop- 
nent outside the body, by a process known as “ Pure Cultivation,” apart 
from all contamination by other organisms. Thus cultivated, and then 
inoculated into healthy animals, it must produce effects similar to those 
of the original disease; it must be once more recoverable from these fresh 
subjects ; and it must be once more capable of cultivation in media out- 
side the body. To such a test as this the organism, or bacillus, found in 
what is known as “ Tubercle,” among many others, has been successfully 
subjected ; and in quite recent times a similar result has been achieved 
from experiments with an organism now generally accepted as an 
essential agent in the causation of most cases hitherto recognised as 
Diphtheria. 

Now, the specific organism, on which in all probability depends a 
very large class (at least) of the cases hitherto described as Diphtheria, 
is known after its discoverers as the “ Klebs-Loeffler” bacillus; and 
current knowledge allows the assertion that, whether or no there be 
other organisms, of equal or less importance, which play a similar part in 
the production of some cases hitherto classed as Diphtheria, there exists a 
specific disease—for the present to be called True Diphtheria—which 
is caused, and only caused, by the poisons arising from the activity 
of the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus. It has been further shown that the 
poison, or Toxin, in the blood of infected animals has the power of 
causing by inoculation, apart from the presence of the generating 
bacilli, the symptoms of the said disease. For the right understanding 
of the question raised by recent discoveries concerning both the cause 
and the cure of Diphtheria, it is important to bear this point in mind, 
and to recognise that no claim is made that the disease caused by the 
Klebs-Loeffler bacillus, and alone tractable by the new-found remedy, 
is necessarily co-terminous with all affections hitherto described as 
Diphtheria. 

There are, doubtless, cases in most respects similar to those in 
question—some of the gravest kind—which are probably in no way 
dependent on the agency of this particular organism ; and thus much 
may be at once conceded to such as oppose the use of the new 
remedy on the ground that it cannot be curative of “ Diphtheria” in 
the most comprehensive use of the term. This objection by itself is 
merely a verbal quibble, and its apparent plausibility would instantly 
disappear, if men agreed for the nonce to let drop the equivocal word. 
For the purpose of upholding the importance of the Klebs-Loeffler 
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organism in the prceduction of the disease, and the consequent 
necessity of trying all means within our reach to counteract its 
working, it is enough to understand that, in at least a large majority 
of the cases usually regarded as Diphtheria in its most serious form, 
this bacillus has been proved to be present and to possess the qualitics 
of a true cause. The question of the causation of “ Diphtheria” in 
its widest sense—including cases where other baneful organisms are 
present at the same time (known as instances of “ Mixed Infection”), 
as well as those above-mentioned, whence the Klebs-Loeffler organism 
may be absent altogether—is not only complicated and strictly medical ; 
but also it is quite alien from the main purpose of these remarks. 
That purpose is, to set forth the claims of Anti-toxin as a remedy for 
a disease which, however called, is serious and common, and to justify its 
extended trial, even in view of the possible invalidation of such claims 
by the ultimate test of experiment. 

Touching, then, the treatment of “ Diphtheria” by “ Anti-toxin,” let 
it be understood that there’ is the strongest evidence from observation 
and experiment that it is the “ Toxin” produced by the specific bacilli 
which hurts and kills, and that rational treatment up to now has been 
directed, albeit mostly in vain, towards destroying the organisms at 
their seat of entry into the body, with the object of preventing the 
further production of the poison. It was this new knowledge of the 
nature of the diphtheritic process—combined with certain inferences 
drawn from researches into the causation of the immunity to fresh 
infection produced by an attack of many of the specific diseases—that 
led to the discovery of the method now known as treatment by Anti- 
toxins. It was Roux, in France, who discovered the Toxin of Diphtheria ; 
and it was Behring, in Germany, who showed that an antidotal element 
exists in the blood of those infected, and conceived the notion of the 
novel mode. The insusceptibility to subsequent infection, which is 
largely insured by an attack of such diseases as small-pox, scarlet 
fever, and others, has long been known. The actual demonstration 
of its cause is still to seek, but it may be hoped that the truth about 
this matter lies not far from those who work and wait. The theory 
which now holds the field, and is largely supported by the results of 
multiform and careful experiment, is one of the formation of a certain 
substance, which accumulates in the blood, and prevents, for a longer 
or shorter time, the further growth of the pathogenic organisms or 
their poisonous products. 
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It is not possible, nor is it necessary, here to enter into the difficult 
question of the nature or the genesis of this Anti-toxic principle: it is 
enough to know that the “Serum,” or permancntly liquid element of 
the blood, contains it: as is shown by the neutralising effect of the 
Serum of animals, rendered insusceptible to a given disease, on the 
poisons produced by the organisms on which that disease depends. 
By a series of graduated injections, containing increasing quantities 
of the active poison of disease, an animal is in time accustomed to the 
poison, and so is rendered immune, or incapable of infection by that 
disease in any form. It is believed that by this means the Anti-toxic 
principle is incited to great development; and it has been shown that 
the Serum obtained from the blood of an animal thus treated, not 
only is protective for a while against the infection of a healthy animal 
into whose tissues it has been injected, but also—and this is the most 
important point—is counteractive, or destructive, to disease already 
existing. The chief diseases, in which the preventive and antidotal 
qualities of Anti-toxic Serum thus produced have been hitherto shown, 
are Tetanus (lockjaw) and Diphtheria. The Anti-toxin of Tetanus 
has an eminently preventive action, but that action is but slightly 
curative: the symptoms of Tetanus being only recognised when the effect 
of its Toxin is already seriously advanced. But in Diphtheria the 
curative action is more conspicuous, by reason of the presence of local 
evidence of the disease, in the shape of the well-known “ Membrane,” 
before the poison has attained a high degree of activity. In the case 
of Diphtheria, the horse has, thus far, been used for the preparation 
of a Serum endowed with Anti-toxic power. And for these reasons: that 
his serum is not injurious to other animals, and that he tolerates the 
Toxin well, or in other words, is not very ready to take Diphtheria. 

The activity of Anti-toxic Serum in neutralising the poison of 
Diphtheria has been sufficiently demonstrated in the case of animals 
artificially infected: guinea-pigs and rabbits so poisoned dying in the 
course of four to six days unless they are treated with Anti-toxin, and 
almost always recovering in the event of such treatment ; the experiments 
further showing that the sooner the treatment by Anti-toxin is instituted, 
the greater the probability of complete recovery. It is clear, however, for 
many reasons which need no statement here, that Anti-toxin, as a remedy 
for human Diphtheria, must ultimately stand or fall by its effects on the 
human sufferer from Diphtheria; and from what is already known of 
its action in this direction its claims on further trial and on public 
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recognition may well be adjudged. There is a vast consensus of opinion 
among those who have used it, that it greatly reduces the diphtheritic 
mortality, and that convalescence proceeds far more rapidly after its 
injection than in cases which recover under any other method. Statistics, 
too, which are increasingly abundant, unmistakably support the high 
probability that its early use is in most cases actually curative. In 
such a complicated question, however, as the effect of a certain 
specific remedy on a notably variable disease, statistical evidence must 
be present to a far greater extent, and in far greater detail, than in 
this case it is, before it can be adduced in final proof, or disproof, of 
the value of a mode of treatment. It is universally recognised by 
physicians of experience that what is known as Diphtheria is a malady 
of multiform expression, varying much in aspect and severity in different 
regions and at different seasons, in different epidemic visitations, and, 
very especially, at different times of life. So great, indeed, is the 
contrast between its mortality in the first few years of life and its 
mortality in after periods, that the ultimate test of any remedy must 
practically refer to cases occurring in children under three or four years 
old. What is wanted—what, indeed, is essential—is an accurate history of 
large numbers of such cases, treated by Anti-toxin over large areas and in 
various seasons, Complete fulfilment, therefore, of the high promise of the 
new treatment is still to seek; for its trial has been scarcely year-long. 
But that a stronger case has been established on its behalf than on that 
of many time-honoured remedies is simply beyond question. Of the 
only two reports which shall be quoted, one is by Roux, of the Institut 
Pasteur: it shows that the percentage mortality in 300 cases of children 
treated with the Serum between the months of February and July, 
1894, was almost exactly half the percentage mortality recorded among 
all those admitted into the same wards during the four previous years, 
and, what is still more striking, was much less than half that observed, 
during the same months of 1894, among 520 children in another Paris 
hospital, where the new treatment was not used. Of Roux’s 300 cases 
in the Hépital des Enfants Malades, the mortality per cent. was, 26 as 
against 60 per cent. among the 520 concurrent cases in the Hopital 
Trousseau. The other report was made but last. December, to the Clinical 
Society of London, by Drs. Goodall and. Washbourn, and was based on 
72 cases treated by Anti-toxin at the Homerton Fever Hospital: it shows 
a mortality of somewhat over 19 per cent. as contrasted with a mortality 
of over 38 per cent. among 72 immediately precedent cases otherwise 
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treated, as well as among other 797 cases admitted before the introduc- 
tion of the Anti-toxic method. It may be repeated here that, apart from 
all statistical evidence, positive observation of individual patients has 
hitherto shown that the Serum-injection is followed by a remarkably 
rapid disappearance of that Membrane in the throat which is the chief 
local evidence of the disease, and that relief of other symptoms and 
complete restoration to health are also markedly hastened. Also, as 
touching the question of the harmlessness of this new treatment or, at 
least, the absence of any unwelcome effects at all commensurate with 
the gravity of the disease: it is the conviction of nearly all observers of 
numbers of cases that, with the frequent exception of a transient rash, 
it can be credited with no undesirable result whatever. And again, it 
must be added, there are some who express an opinion, based on the 
observation of but few cases, that certain complications confessedly 
common in untreated Diphtheria are rendered more frequent by it. 

Two other points. Those who deplore the sacrificial function of the 
horse in this procedure may be assured that he suffers but slightly from 
illness, eats well, and needs no forcible restraint at any stage of the 
proceedings ; and those who wonder why public regulations, and public 
aid, perchance, are advisable or requisite for the furtherance of the 
Anti-toxic method may be told that the supply of the material is a 
matter of time, skill, and cost, and, as yet, is often neither sufficient nor 
opportune. In view, too, of the great promise of the Anti-toxic treat- 
ment for one of the gravest among human diseases, and of the fact that 
several medical authorities, doubtful at first of its theory and unhopeful 
of its success, have felt bound by the results already announced to 
counsel its universal trial: it is clear that no rational opposition can be 
raised to its wider use or to the grant of public aid towards a final 
appreciation of its claims. Ifthe use of Anti-toxin is legitimate, and if 
it has been shown to conform to the conditions laid down above for 
medical experiment, its public promotion is a social duty. 

This position is generally held; and the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, into whose many hospitals large numbers of Diphtheria cases are 
received, is organising an extensive trial of Anti-toxin, supplied from 
the laboratories of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The enemies of this procedure, and of the use of the remedy itself, are 
practically impotent and inconsiderable; but their quality and their 
methods may have a passing interest for the curious. Generically, as 
was said at the beginning, they are informed by that spirit of fear and 
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hatred of scientific method which, consciously or unconsciously, is active 
in a multitude of minds, devout or epicene. Specifically, the noisiest 
sect is sworn to reject, at all hazards and in scorn of truth, all such 
results, however beneficial to humanity, as are achieved by scientific 
experiment on animals, however painless the conduct of such experiment 
may be. The mendacity of these fanatics is always in proportion to the 
clarity of the evidence which science can oppose to their “damnable 
iterations”; and their choicest manceuvre is to cite as acknowledged 
leaders of science the few, or the one, to be found, whose utterances 
they may pervert into seeming accord with their own views. In the 
case of Anti-toxin, a journal which voices this sect pretends to argue the 
matter on grounds of fact, but quotes alone, and with all distortion and 
exaggeration, the views of certain persons who are not in agreement 
with the vast majority of investigators, nor are they rightly regarded as 
authorities. By way of complement, the medical profession is accused 
of “forcing a filth-cure of unknown value and proved danger on the 
suffering children of the poor,” and of “outraging humanity and 
personal liberty”: the sole motives possible for these enormities being 
naively admitted to be desire of advertisement and lack of moral sense 
on the part of their authors. With such opponents as these it is as 
useless to reason as it is with their grander, but more elusive, kindred 
in the ranks of “ Theosophy” or “ Psychical Research.” But of this 
clap-trap appeal to humanity it may be said, in passing, that, in the 
matter of Anti-toxin, the rich have hitherto wanted what the poor have 
enjoyed ; for it is in private practice that the difficulty of obtaining the 
therapeutic material has been worst and most acutely felt. Another line 
of attack depends on the utterly erroneous assumption, that treatment 
by Anti-toxin is based on the same principle as the prevention of 
small-pox by vaccination, or as the failure to cure consumption by the 
injection of the substance known as “Tuberculin.” Prejudice against 
the one and the acknowledged failure of the other lead, first, to the 
falsehood that all methods of treatment by injection of animal fluids 
consist in the “inoculation” of disease, and, next, to the falsehood that, 
because one has failed, all others are vain. Should medicine suffer 
by such attacks, the premature enthusiasm of some in the matter of 
Tuberculin would be more than deservedly punished, There is much, 
indeed, to regret in the manner of the publication of that ill-starred 
remedy; but the medical profession is wholly guiltless of whatever 
“boom” there be in the case of Anti-toxin, which alone concerns us here. 
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As an extreme instance of the mon sequitur, not less than of the 
flabbiness, of uninstructed criticism in such matters, some journalistic 
utterances are perhaps unrivalled. “As far as doctors are concerned,” 
says a paragraphist, “the matter has passed out of the stage of discus- 
sion already, and the efficacy of the treatment has been acknowledged 
with extraordinary unanimity. The discovery is no doubt wonderful 
and highly beneficial.” But, hard at the heel of this very inaccurate 
statement, there comes a charge against the medical profession, with 
certain public authorities, of “undue precipitancy in deciding to try 
this remedy on a large scale by forcing it on diphtheritic patients 
under their care”; so the writer “feels that there is something in the 
attitude of the deputation of ladies and others who asked the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board to take no part in the trial of this new 
treatment.” It was Lord Coleridge who led the said deputation. It 
consisted of Anti-vivisectionist ladies and clergymen, and it sought to 
persuade the Metropolitan Asylums Board to reject the proposed 
co-operation with the College of Physicians in testing the uses of 
Anti-toxin on an extensive scale. Better leading was that of Canon 
Gore, in a certain university sermon at Oxford. Counselling the clergy 
to redeem their time from the errors of. the past, he told them that 
there is now no conflict between religion and science. God, he said in 
effect, has given us no revelation on matters which pertain to scientific 
research. Such wise and fruitful teaching comes fitly from the mouth 
of a dignitary of that historic Abbey* where an age-long conflict ceased 
with the truce that was signed at Darwin’s grave. 

H. B. DONKIN. 


* In this context the following quasi-prophetic words of another Westminster churchman 
regarding the value-of certain experiments on animals: may be of some interest. I take the 
quotation from the recent Harveian Oration delivered by Dr. Lauder Brunton before the 
College of Physicians. In his history of the Royal Society of London for the Improving 
of Natural Knowledge, of which he was one of the earliest members, Dr. Sprat, sometime 
Dean of Westminster and afterwards Bishop of Rochester, mentions Christopher Wren as 
the ‘‘first author of the od/e experiment of injecting liquors into the veins of animals, long. 
since exhibited to the méetings at Oxford and thence carried by some Germans and published 
abroad.. By this operation divers creatures were immediately purged, vomited, intoxicated, 
killed, or revived according to the quantity of: the liquor injected. Hence arose many new 
experiments, and chiefly that of transfusing blood, which the Society has presented in ov 
instances, that will probably end in extraordinary success.” —H. B. D. : 











CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


HERE is assuredly but one opinion as to the poet who has 
lately passed from earth, though that opinion varies in degree. 
All who have human hearts confess her to be a sad and a 
sweet poet, all who have a sense of poetry know how rare was the 
quality of poetry in her—how spiritual and how sensuous—somewhat 
thin, somewhat dispread in her laxer writing, but perfectly strong, 
perfectly impassioned in her best. To the name of poet her right is 
so sure that proof of it is to be found everywhere in her “ unconsidered 
ways,” and always irrefutably. How does this poet or that approach 
the best beauties of his -poem? From the side of poetry, or from the 
side of commonplace? Christina Rossetti always drew near from the 
side of poetry: from what to us, who are not altogether poets, is the 
further side. She came from beyond those hills. She is not often 
on .the heights, but all her access is by poetry. Of few indeed is this 
so true. 

Poetry is the rarest thing in the world. Moreover, being rare, it has 
its own rarities, which are to the poem what the poem is to “ customary 
life’s exceeding injocundity.” We do no wrong to a fine poet in 
speaking of his rare great moments. His manner of approaching 
these—his direction—gives us the pleasure of giving him a long 
welcome. It is the daily life of his muse. Even pocts who are not 
great have had fine moments: approaching them, doubtless, through 
commonplace, but certainly reaching them. And approach is so 
important, so significant of origin, so marked with character, so charged 
with. memories, so full of preparation, so indicative of sequestered life, 

. that one might well.consider it the history of all that lives and grows. 
It is,.in short, life with direction. And, even if so to considef it be to 
yield to’some temptation. to digress, let a few words, to set it forth, be 
excused here. -Approach is fit to dwell upon, and has leisure, and no 
beaten or definite pathways. It is the day by day, the waking and 
sleeping, the temper and the nature. In love it is all the justification, 
for without a whole approach, love is profanity. In poetry approach is 
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as perceptible as the quarter of the wind. Whence comes this flight 
of song? Over soft seas or dry lands? Either flight crowns the 
same heights. See, too, how much is approach in the art of architecture. 
A great building may be held to be as it were organic beyond its 
apparent boundaries, and to have the land, the city, the street, for its 
approaches ; for its accessories the climate and the'cloud. And it is 
worth while to note that a people which has lost almost all besides 
in the building of its towns, has still ‘the sense of access. Its 
architects of the Renaissance turned that sense too consciously to 
artifice. They were too much aware of their own instinct, They 
took too large and too deliberate, too courtly, a gesture. They 
swept too far, and trusted so little to the felicity whereby a great 
church makes itself a céntre—somewhat as the sunset disposes the 
clouds radiant from a centre in its brows—that they seem now and 
then to work against the natural good luck and to convince you of 
aver-much purpose, Bernini knew too well that he had the sense of 
distance, and by taking thought he added many a rood to the outposts 
of St. Peter’s; and you wonder that the sky does not close with his 
design. i 
In poetry approach is, needless to say, far more subtle. It is the 
unapparent history of a poem. Some poets let us see but little of it. 
Others permit us to trace their way to their successes, and we sometimes 
see that they have trudged a common or a difficult path, and one that 
has known our own feet and our friends’, Christina Rossetti allows us 
to see how purely poetic was all her least success and her unsuccess. 
We willingly linger in an easy world which is, with her, not only easy 
but perpetually beautiful. No less easy was her supreme success; 
for it is impossible to think that she did herself any violence by close 
work upon her art. All she touches is fine poetic material, albeit 
material that is often somewhat scattered. She has no unhandsome 
secrets of composition, or difficulties of attainment. She keeps the inti- 
mate court of a queen. The country of poetry is her home, and she isa 
“manifest housekeeper,” and does nothing out of it. As for the stanzas 
and passages—but they are oftener whole brief lyrics—in which she 
reaches the point of poetic passion, they have the stress of purpose 
which, when it knows how to declare itself, is art indeed. The moment 
of poetic passion solves all doubts as to art. Not that it can possibly 
take the place of art or make amends for art absent, as some strange 
criticism would have us think. It proves art present, and present 
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essentially. Not a verse that manifests the life with which it was 
written can be a verse of less than triumphant art. 

When we are judging the work of any poet under the rank of 
absolute greatness, we can hardly do otherwise than judge the technique 
with a more or less separate judgment. It may be a paradox to some 
readers, nevertheless it seems to be a great truth: that the more splendid 
the poetry the more august in importance is what, with lesser work, 
would be called the “mere form.” It rises to such dignity that in the 
highest poetry the verse, the versification, is the very Muse. But fine 
poetry of a lower rank is to be judged in parts ; and what I claim for it 
here is that some little failure, or fault, of mere technique by no means 
prevents or bars the art of a true expression. We are not to reverence 
the versification of Christina Rossetti as we have learnt to reverence that 
of a great and classic master. She proves herself an artist, a possessor 
of the weighty matters of the law of art, despite the characteristic 
carelessness with which she played by ear. That thought so moving, 
feeling so urgent, as the thought and fecling of her Convent Threshold 
are communicated, are uttered alive, proves her an artist. This is to be 
insisted upon, because during her life it was said with hesitation, by a 
critic of evident authority, “At its best her work is almost art”: so 
conspicuous had the obvious and as it were external faults seemed 
to him. To hazard another paradox: technique is not all external. 
In this poem—it is impossible not to dwell on such a masterpiece— 
without imagery ; without beauty except that which is inevitable (and 
what beauty is more costly ?) ; without grace, except the invincible grace 
of impassioned poetry ; without music, except the ultimate music of the 
communicating word, she utters that immortal song of love and that 
ery of more than earthly fear: a song of penitence for love that yet 
praises love more fervently than would a chorus hymeneal : 


To-day, while it is called to-day, 

Kneel, wrestle, knock, do violence, pray. 
I turn from you my cheeks and eyes, 
My hair which you shall see no more. 
Alas for joy that went before ! 


My words were slow, my tears were few, 
But through the dark my silence broke. 


In Amor Mundi, also, there is terror, though it be terror that is not 
instant, but that flies and sings, as ominous as a. bird of warning—terror 
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suggested, not suffered, as it is profoundly suffered in Zhe Convent 
Threshold. \n The Three Enemies, again, fear is uttered, not sharply 
but, with a constant sense of 


The sadness of all sin 
When looked at in the light of love. 


And, by-the-bye, while the lax ways of Christina Rossetti’s versifi- 
cation are matters of frequent criticism, the artistic perfection of these 
twelve stanzas of The Three Enemies should be insisted on. Equally 
perfect are Uphill, Advent,and some ten more: all pieces written with 
the full number of syllables. She has here a strong and gentle brevity 
without haste, a beauty of phrasing, a finality, a sense of structure and 
stability, with the freedom of life, scarce possible to surpass. Wherever 
she writes by rule, she uses that rule admirably well. It is only in the 
lax metres which keep—more or less—musical time rather than account 
of numbers, that one might wish she had more theory. Her versifi- 
cation then is apt to be ambiguous and even incorrect. Take the 
beautiful lyric at the end of Zhe Prince’s Progress, though many other 
passages might be cited. It seems, in one stanza, that the poet has 
chosen to let the beats of her time fall—punctually and with full 
measure of time—now upon a syllable and now upon a rest wéthin the 
line ; so that the metre goes finely to time, like a nursery song for the 
rocking of a cradle. But then the succeeding stanza is, as often as not, 
written with no rule except that of numbers and accents. One stanza 
throws doubt upon the others. Read the poem which way you will, 
there is no assurance as to the number of beats which she intended. 
It may be answered that ambiguity is difficult to avoid in a language 
which interchanges accent and quantity, and has few syllables which 
may not be used as long or short according to a writer’s will ; and that 
there is not much to hinder any man from reading Michael Drayton’s 
Agincourt or his Trent as laxly dactyllic poems (one must, for con- 
venience, take Coleridge’s permission to use such words, made for quan- 
titative verse, to describe the mixed: verse-of English poetry) : 


Fair stood the wind for France. 


This is a line of four beats, and makes fine “march-music.” But it 
may be read with two. If Drayton cannot help ambiguity, it is the 
fault of the language. This is true. But at least his ambiguity is just 
so much as is inevitable. He gives you the alternative throughout 
this Ballad of Agincourt. 
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Now, even if Christina Rossetti has more than the inevitable 
ambiguity, and really mingles her measures, she has done a very serious 
service to English versification by using afresh this voice of poetry—the 
voice that sings in musical time. It had been much neglected since 
Coleridge, and fe used it so seldom! That is, he used redundant 
syllables freely, but a rest within the line most rarely : 


Is the night chilly and dark? 


This is one of the most beautiful of all lines written with a mid-line 
rest. Christina Rossetti sweetly wrote with rests in her unpremeditated 
art ; and others have caught the sound of this metre and have used it 
beautifully—Irish poets especially, as it happens. The great iambic 
line, the national heroic line, need have nothing to fear from this young 
and elastic metre. For the two ways are separately right, as in another 
art are the ways of Gluck and Wagner. But it will be an excellent 
thing if poetry in the future, when in the mood for greater movement, 
shall spring upon such a fantastic foot as that of Coleridge’s line, just 
cited, or of Christina Rossetti’s three-beat line in Zhe Prince’s Progress : 


Hark ! the bride weepeth ! 


It will be well for our writers that they should take this strong, 
controlled, and leaping movement, that goes on living feet or living 
wings, instead of the precipitate, and therefore rather helpless, haste of 
metres for a long time too exclusively in use for the swifter lyrics : 


Before the beginning of years, 


for instance, or: 
Cannon to left of them. 

These two verses are those of great poets. But does not the metre of 
these even rather trip and fall? And in lesser hands we all know that 
these anapzsts and dactyls produce the most popular effect with a really 
vulgar music. They are so slight, too, that they flatter our national 
way of speaking slippingly, without taking hold. If Coleridge’s hint 
comes to be better obeyed, it will be much for the sake of Christina 
Rossetti’s lovely example. 

Those last words seem to rebuke for their slightness all the things 
written in this brief article, as they suggested themselves to a lover of 
her poetry. Her lovelier example is in the motive of all her song. Its 
sadness was the one all-human sadness, its fear the one true fear. She, 
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acquainted with grief, found in grief no cause of offence. She left 
revolt to the emotion of mere spectators and strangers. When one of 
the many widows of the monarchs of France heard of the murder of her 
son and whispered, “I will not say, my God, that it is too much, but it 
is much,” she told one of the secrets of sorrow. The poet and saint 
who has now passed from a world she never loved, lived a life of 
sacrifice, suffered many partings, unreluctantly endured the pains of 
her spirituality; but she kept, in their quickness, her simple and 
natural love of love and hope of joy, for another time. Such sufferings 
as hers do indeed refuse, but they have not denied, delight. Delight is 
all their faith. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 





THE TIME MACHINE. 


IV.—THE GOLDEN AGE. 


“8 HERE was the sound of a clap of thunder in my ears. I may 

have been stunned for a moment. A pitiless hail was hissing 
round me, and I was sitting on soft turf in front of the overset machine. 
Everything still seemed grey, but presently I remarked that the confusion 
in my ears was gone. I looked round me. I was on what seemed to 
be a little lawn in a garden, surrounded by rhododendron bushes, and 
I noticed that their mauve and purple blossoms were dropping in a 
shower under the beating of the hailstones. The rebounding, dancing 
hail hung in a little cloud over the machine, and drove along. the 
ground like smoke. In a moment I was wet to the skin. ‘ Fine 
hospitality,’ said I, ‘to a man who has travelled innumerable years to 
see you.’ 

“Presently I thought what a fool I was to get wet. I stood up and 
looked round me. A colossal figure, carved apparently in some white 
stone, loomed indistinctly beyond the rhododendrons through the hazy 
downpour. But all else of the world was invisible. 

“‘ My sensations would be hard to describe. As the columns of 
hail grew thinner, I saw the white figure more distinctly. It was very 
large, for a silver birch tree touched its shoulder. It was of white 
marble, in shape something like a winged sphinx, but the wings, 
instead of being carried vertically at the sides, were spread so that it 
seemed to hover. The pedestal, it appeared to me, was of bronze, and 
was thick with verdigris. It chanced that the face was towards me; 
the sightless eyes seemed to watch me; there was the faint shadow of 
a smile on the lips. It was greatly weather-worn, and that imparted 
an unpleasant suggestion of disease. I stood looking at it for a little 
space—half a minute, perhaps, or half an hour. It seemed to advance 
and to recede as the hail drove before it denser or thinner. At last I 
tore my eyes from it for a moment, and saw that the hail curtain had 
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worn threadbare, and that the sky was lightening with the promise of 
the sun. 

“I looked up again at the crouching white shape, and the full 
temerity of my voyage came suddenly upon me. What might appear 
when that hazy curtain was altogether withdrawn? What might not 
have happened to men? What if cruelty had grown into a common 
passion? What if in this interval the race had lost its manliness, and 
had developed into something inhuman, unsympathetic, and over- 
whelmingly powerful? I might seem some old-world savage animal, 
only the more dreadful and disgusting for our common likeness—a foul 
creature to be incontinently slain. 

** Already I saw other vast shapes—huge buildings with intricate 
parapets and tall columns, with a wooded hillside dimly creeping in 
upon me through the lessening storm. I was seized with a panic fear. 
I turned frantically to the Time Machine, and strove hard to readjust 
it. As I did so the shafts of the sun smote through the thunder- 
storm. The grey downpour was swept aside and vanished like the 
trailing garments of a ghost. Above me, in the intense blue of the 
summer sky, some faint brown shreds of cloud whirled into nothing- 
ness. The great buildings about me stood out clear and distinct, 
shining with the wet of the thunderstorm, and picked out in white by 
the unmelted hailstones piled along their courses. I felt naked in a 
strange world. I felt as perhaps a bird may feel in the clear air, 
knowing the hawk wins above and will swoop. My fear grew to 
frenzy. I took a breathing space, set my teeth, and again grappled 
fiercely, wrist and knee, with the machine. It gave under my 
desperate onset and turned over. It struck my chin violently. One 
hand on the saddle, the other on the lever, I stood panting heavily in 
attitude to mount again. 

*‘ But with this recovery of a prompt retreat my courage recovered. 
I looked more curiously and less fearfully at this world of the remote 
future. Ina circular opening, high up in the wall of the nearer house, 
I saw a group of figures clad in rich soft robes. They had seen me, 
and their faces were directed towards me. 

“Then I heard voices approaching me. Coming through the 
bushes by the white sphinx were the heads and shoulders of men 
running. One of these emerged in a pathway leading straight to the 
little lawn upon which I stood with my machine. He was a slight 
creature—perhaps four feet high—clad in a purple tunic, girdled at the 
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waist with a leather belt. Sandals or buskins—I could not clearly 
distinguish which—were on his feet; his legs were bare to the knees, 
and his head was bare. Noticing that, I noticed for the first time how 
warm the air was. 

“‘ He struck me as being a very beautiful and graceful creature, but 
indescribably frail. His flushed face reminded me of the more beauti- 
ful kind of consumptive—that hectic beauty of which we used to hear 
so much. At the sight of him I suddenly regained confidence. I 
took my hands from the machine. 

“In another moment we were standing face to face, I and. this 
fragile thing out of futurity. He came straight up to me and laughed 
into my eyes. The absence of any sign of fear from his bearing 
struck me at once. Then he turned to the two others who were 
following him and spoke to them in a strange and very sweet and 
liquid tongue. 

“‘ There were others coming, and presently a little group of perhaps 
eight or ten of these exquisite creatures were about me. One of them 
addressed me. It came into my head, oddly enough, that my voice 
was too harsh and deep for them. So I shook my head, and pointing 
to my ears, shook it again. He came a step forward, hesitated, and 
then touched myhand. Then I felt other soft little tentacles upon my 
back and shoulders. They wanted to make sure I was real. There 
was nothing in this at all alarming. Indeed, there was something in 
these pretty little people that inspired confidence—a graceful gentle- 
ness, a certain childlike ease. And besides, they looked so frail that I 
could fancy myself flinging the whole dozen of them about like nine- 
pins, But I madea sudden motion to warn them when I saw their 
little pink hands feeling at the Time Machine. Happily then, when it 
was not too late, I thought of a danger I had hitherto forgotten, and 
reaching over the bars of the machine, I unscrewed the little levers 
that would set it in motion, and put these in my pocket. Then I 
turned again to see what I could do in the way of communication. 

** And then, looking more nearly into their features, I saw some 
further peculiarities in their Dresden china type of prettiness. Their 
hair, which was uniformly curly, came to a sharp end at the neck 
and cheek; there was not the faintest suggestion of it on the face, 
and their ears were singularly minute. The mouths were small, with 
bright red, rather thin lips, and the little chins ran to a point. The 
eyes were large and mild; and—this may seem egotism on my part— 
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I fancied even then that there was a certain lack of the interest I 
might have expected in them. 

“As they made no effort to communicate with me, but simply 
stood round me smiling and speaking in soft cooing notes to each 
other, I began the conversation: I pointed to the Time Machine and 
to myself. Then, hesitating for a moment how to express Time, I 
pointed to the sun. At once a quaintly pretty little figure in chequered 
purple and white followed my gesture, and then astonished me by 
imitating the sound of thunder. 

“For a moment I was staggered, though the import of his 
gesture was plain enough. The question had come into my mind 
abruptly: were these creatures fools? You may hardly understand 
how it took me. You seeI had always anticipated that the people of 
the year Thirty-two Thousand odd would be incredibly in front of us 
in knowledge, art, everything. Then one of them suddenly asked me 
a question that showed him to be on the intellectual level of one of our 
five-year-old children—asked me, in fact, if I had come from the sun in 
a thunderstorm! It let loose the judgment I had suspended upon 
their clothes, their frail light limbs and fragile features. A flow of 
disappointment rushed across my mind. Fora moment I felt that I 


had built the Time Machine in vain. 


**T nodded, pointed to the sun, and gave them such a vivid 
rendering of a thunderclap as startled them. They all withdrew a pace 
or so and bowed. Then came one laughing towards me, carrying a 
chain of beautiful flowers altogether new to me, and put it about my 
neck. The idea was received with melodious applause; and presently 
they were all running to and fro for flowers, and laughingly flinging 
them upon me until I was almost smothered with blossom. You who 
have never seen the like can scarcely imagine what delicate and 
wonderful flowers countless years of culture had created. Then some- 
one suggested that their plaything should be exhibited in the nearest 
building, and so I was led past the sphinx of white marble, which 
had seemed to watch me all the while with a smile at my astonishment, 
towards a vast grey edifice of fretted stone. As I went with them 
the memory of my confident anticipations of a profoundly grave and 
intellectual posterity came, with irresistible merriment, to my mind. 

“ The building had a huge entry and was altogether of colossal 
dimensions. I was naturally most occupied with the growing crowd 
of little people, and with the big open portals that yawned before me 
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shadowy and mysterious. My general impression of the world I saw 
over their heads was of a tangled waste of beautiful bushes and flowers, 
a long-neglected and yet weedless garden. I saw a number of tall 
spikes of strange white flowers, measuring a foot perhaps across the 
spread of the waxen petals. They grew scattered, as if wild, 
among the variegated shrubs, but, as I say, I did not examine them 
closely at this time. The Time Machine was left deserted on the turf 
among the rhododendrons. Re et 

‘“‘ The arch of the doorway was richly carved, but naturally I did 
not observe the carving very narrowly, though I fancied I saw sugges- 
tions of old Phoenician decorations as I passed through, and it struck 
me that they were very badly broken and weather-worn. Several 
more brightly clad people met me in the doorway, and so we entered, 
I, dressed in dingy nineteenth century garments, looking grotesque 
enough, garlanded with flowers, and surrounded by an eddying mass 
of bright, soft-coloured robes and shining white limbs, in a melodious 
whirl of laughter and laughing speech. 

“‘The big doorway opened into a proportionately great hall hung 
with brown. The roof was in shadow, and the windows, partially 
glazed with coloured glass and partially unglazed, admitted a tempered 
light. The floor was made up of huge blocks of some very hard white 
metal, not plates nor slabs—blocks, and it was so much worn, as I 
judged by the going to and fro of past generations, as to be deeply 
channelled along the more frequented ways. Transverse to the 
length were innumerable tables made of slabs of polished stone, raised, 
perhaps, a foot from the floor, and upon these were heaps of fruits. 
Some I recognised as a kind of hypertrophied raspberry and orange, 
‘but for the most part they were strange. 

‘‘ Between the tables was scattered a great number of cushions. 
Upon these my conductors seated themselves, signing for me to do 
likewise. With a pretty absence of ceremony they began to eat the 
fruit with their hands, flinging peel and stalks, and so forth, into the 
round openings in the sides of the tables. I was not loth to follow 
thei example, for I felt thirsty and hungry. As I did su I surveyed 
the hall at my leisure. 

“And perhaps the thing that struck me most was its dilapidated 
look. The stained-glass windows, which displayed only a geometrical 
pattern, were broken in many places, and the curtains that hung across 
the lower end were thick with dust. And it caught my eye that the 
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corner of the marble table near me was fractured, Nevertheless, the 
general effect was extremely rich and picturesque. There were, 
perhaps, a couple of hundred people dining in the hall, and most of 
them, seated as near to me as they could come, were watching 
me with interest, their little eyes shining over the fruit they were 
eating. All were clad in the same soft, and yet strong, silky 
material. 

“Fruit, by-the-bye, was all their diet. These people of the remote 
future were strict vegetarians, and while I was with them, in spite of 
some carnal cravings, I had to be frugivorous also. Indeed, I found 
afterwards that horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, had followed the Ichthyo- 
saurus into extinction. But the fruits were very delightful; one, in 
particular, that seemed to be in season all the time I was there—a 
floury thing in a three-sided husk—was especially good, and I made 
it my staple. At first I was puzzled by all these strange fruits, 
and by the strange flowers I saw, but later I began to perceive their 
import. 

“‘ Fowever, I am telling you of my fruit dinner in the distant future 
now. So soon as my appetite was a little checked, I determined to 
make a resolute attempt to learn the speech of these new men of mine. 
Clearly that was the next thing to do. The fruits seemed a convenient 
thing to begin upon, and holding one of these up I began a series of 
interrogative sounds and gestures. I had some considerable difficulty 
in conveying my meaning. At first my efforts met with a stare of 
surprise or inextinguishable laughter, but presently a fair-haired little 
creature seemed to grasp my intention and repeated a name. They 
had to chatter and explain their business at great length to each 
other, and my first attempts to make their exquisite little sounds 
of the language caused an immense amount of genuine, if uncivil, 
amusement. However, I felt like a schoolmaster amidst children, 
and persisted, and presently I had a score of noun substantives at 
least at my command; and then I got to demonstrative pronouns, 
and even the verb “‘to eat.’”’ But it was slow work, and the little 
people soon tired and wanted to get away from my interrogations, 
so I determined, rather of necessity, to let them give their lessons 
in little doses when they felt inclined. And very little doses I found 
they were before long, for I never met people more indolent or more 
easily fatigued. 
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V. 
SUNSET. 


**A queer thing I soon discovered about my little hosts, and 
that was their lack of interest. They would come to me with 
eager cries of astonishment, like children, but, like children,. they 
would soon stop examining me, and wander away after some other 
toy. The dinner and my conversational beginnings ended, I noted 
for the first time that almost all those who had surrounded me at 
first were gone. It is odd, too, how speedily I came to disregard 
these little people. I went out through the portal into the sunlit 
world again so soon as my hunger was satisfied. I was continually 
meeting more of these men of the future, who would follow me a little 
distance, chatter and laugh about me, and, having smiled and gesticu- 
lated in a friendly way, leave me again to my own devices, 

‘‘ The calm of evening was upon the world as I emerged from the 
great hall, and the scene was lit by the warm glow of the setting 
sun. At first things were very confusing. Everything was so entirely 
different from the world I had known—even the flowers. The big 
building I had left was situate on the slope of a broad river valley, 
but the Thames had shifted, perhaps, a mile from its present position. 
I resolved to mount to the summit of a crest, perhaps a mile and a 
half away, from which I could get a wider view of this our planet in 
the year Eight Hundred and Two Thousand Seven Hundred and 
One, A.D. For that, I should explain, was the date the little dials 
of my machine recorded. 

**As I walked I was watchful for every impression that could 
possibly help to explain the condition of ruinous splendour in which 
I found the world—for ruinous it was. A little way up the hill, for 
instance, was a great heap of granite, bound together by masses of 
aluminium, a vast labyrinth of precipitous walls and crumbled heaps, 
amidst which were thick heaps of very beautiful pagoda-like plants— 
nettles possibly—but wonderfully tinted with brown about the leaves, 
and incapable of stinging. It was evidently the derelict remains of 
some vast structure, built to what end I could not determine, It 
was here that I was destined, at a later date, to have a very strange 
experience—the first intimation of a still stranger discovery—but of 
that I will speak in its proper place. 
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** Looking round, with a sudden thought, from a terrace on which I 
rested for awhile, I realised that there were no small houses to be 
seen. Apparently, the single house, and possibly even the household, 
had vanished. Here and there among the greenery were palace-like 
buildings, but the house and the cottage, which form such charac- 
teristic features of our own English landscape, had disappeared. 

“¢ Communism,’ said I to myself. 

‘¢ And on the heels of that came another thought. I looked at the 
half-dozen little figures that were following me. Then, in a flash, I 
perceived that all had the same form of costume, the same soft hair- 
less visage, and the same girlish rotundity of limb. It may seem 
strange, perhaps, that I had not noticed this before. But everything 
was so strange. Now, I saw the fact plainly enough. In costume, 
and in all the differences of texture and bearing that now mark off the 
sexes from each other, these people of the future were alike. And the 
children seemed to my eyes to be but the miniatures of their parents. 
I judged then that children of that time were extremely precocious, 
physically at least, and I found afterwards abundant verification of my 
opinion. 

“Seeing the ease and security in which these people were living, 
I felt that this close resemblance of the sexes was after all what one 
would expect; for the strength of a man and the softness of a 
woman, the institution of the family, and the differentiation of 
occupations are mere militant necessities of an age of physical force. 
Where population is balanced and abundant, much child-bearing 
becomes an evil rather than a blessing to the State: where violence 
comes but rarely and offspring are secure, there is less necessity— 
indeed there is no necessity—of an efficient family, and the specialisa- 
tion of the sexes with reference to their children’s needs disappears. We 
see some beginnings of this even in our own time, and in this future 
age it was complete. This, I must remind you, was my speculation at 
the time. Later, I was to appreciate how far it fell short of the 
reality. 

“While I was musing upon these things, my attention was 
attracted by a pretty little structure, like a well underacupola. I 
thought in a transitory way of the oddness of wells still existing, and 
then resumed the thread of my speculations. There were no large 
buildings towards the top of the hill, and as my walking powers were 
evidently miraculous, I was presently left alone for the first time. 
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With a strange sense of freedom and adventure ! pushed up to 
the crest. 

“There I found a seat of some yellow metal that I did not 
recognise, corroded in places with a kind of pinkish rust and half- 
smothered in soft moss, the arm rests cast and filed into the resem- 
blance of griffins’ heads. I sat down on it, and I surveyed the broad 
view of our old world under the sunset of that long day. It was as 
sweet and fair a view as I have ever seen. The sun had already gone 
below the horizon and the west was flaming gold, touched with some 
horizontal bars of purple and crimson. Below was the valley of the 
Thames in which the river lay like a band of burnished steel. I have 
already spoken of the great palaces dotted about among the variegated 
greenery, some in ruins and some still occupied. Here and there rose 
a white or silvery figure in the waste garden of the earth, here and 
there came the sharp vertical line of some cupola or obelisk. There 
were no hedges, no signs of proprietary rights, no evidences of 
agriculture; the whole earth had become a garden. 

“So watching, I began to put my interpretation upon the things I 
had seen, and as it shaped itself to me that evening, my interpreta- 
tion was something in this way. (Afterwards I found I had got only a 
half truth—or only a glimpse of one facet of the truth) : 

‘It seemed to me that I had happened upon humanity upon the 
wane. The ruddy sunset set me thinking of the sunset of mankind. 
For the first time I began to realise an odd consequence of the social 
effort in which we are at present engaged. And yet, come to think, it 
is a logical consequence enough. Strength is the outcome of need: 
security sets a premium on feebleness. The work of ameliorating the 
conditions of life—the true civilising process that makes life more and 
more secure—had gone steadily on toa climax. One triumph of a 
united humanity over Nature had followed another. Things that are 
now mere dreams had become projects deliberately put in hand and 
carried forward. And the harvest was what I saw! 

“ After all, the sanitation and the agriculture of to-day are still in 
the rudimentary stage. The science of our time has attacked but a 
little department of the field of human disease, but, even so, it spreads 
its operations very steadily and persistently. Our agriculture and 
horticulture destroy just here and there a weed and cultivate perhaps a 
score or so of wholesome plants, leaving the greater number to fight 
outa balanceastheycan. We improve our favourite plants and animals 
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—and how few they are—gradually by selective breeding; now a new 
and better peach, now a seedless grape, now a sweeter and larger 
flower, now a more convenient breed of cattle. We improve them 
gradually, because our ideals are vague and tentative, and our knowledge 
is very limited; because Nature, too, is shy and slow in our clumsy 
hands. Some day all this will be better organised, and still better. 
That is the drift of the current in spite of the eddies. The whole 
world will be intelligent, educated, and co-operating; things will move 
faster and faster towards the subjugation of Nature. In the end, 
wisely and carefully we shall readjust the balance of animal and vege- 
table life to suit our human needs. 

“‘This adjustment, I say, must have been done, and done well: 
done indeed for all time, in the space of Time across which my machine 
had leapt. The air was free from gnats, the earth from weeds or 
fungi; everywhere were fruits and sweet and delightful flowers ; 
brilliant butterflies flew hither and thither. The ideal of preventive 
medicine was attained. Diseases had been stamped out. I saw no 
evidence of any contagious diseases during all my stay. And I shall 
have to tell you later that even the processes of putrefaction and decay 
had been profoundly affected by these changes. 

‘* Social triumphs, too, had been effected. I saw mankind housed 
in splendid shelters, gloriously clothed, and as yet I had found them 
engaged in no toil. There was no signs of struggle, neither social nor 
economical struggle. The shop, the advertisement, traffic, all that 
commerce which constitutes the body of our world, was gone. It was 
natural on that golden evening that I should jump at the idea of a 
social paradise. The difficulty of increasing population had been met, 
I guessed, and population had ceased to increase. 

‘* But with this change in condition comes inevitably adaptations to 
the change. What, unless biological science is a mass of errors, is the 
cause of human intelligence and vigour? Hardship and freedom: 
conditions under which the active, strong, and subtle survive and the 
weaker go to the wall; conditions that put a premium upon the loyal 
alliance of capable men, upon self-restraint, patience, and decision. 
And the institution of the family, and the emotions that arise therein, 
the fierce jealousy, the tenderness for offspring, parental self-devotion, 
all found their justification and support in the imminent dangers of the 
young. Now, where are these imminent dangers? There is a senti- 
ment arising, and it will grow, against connubial jealousy, against fierce 
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maternity, against passion of all sorts; unnecessary things now, and 
things that make us uncomfortable, savage survivals, discords in a 
refined and pleasant life. 

“I thought of the physical slightness of the people, their lack of 
intelligence, and those big abundant ruins, and it strengthened my 
belief in a perfect conquest of Nature. For after the battle comes 
Quiet. Humanity had been strong, energetic, and intelligent, and had 
used all its abundant vitality to alter the conditions under which it 
lived. And now came the reaction of the altered conditions. 

** Under the new conditions of perfect comfort and security, that 
restless energy, that with us is strength, would become weakness. Even 
in our own time certain tendencies and desires, once necessary to sur- 
vival, are a constant source of failure. Physical courage and the love of 
battle, for instance, are no great help—may even be hindrances—to a 
civilised man. And in a state of physical balance and security, power, 
intellectual as well as physical, would be out of place. For countless 
years I judged there had been no danger of war or solitary violence, 
no danger from wild beasts, no wasting disease to require strength of con- 
stitution, no need of toil. Forsucha life, what we should call the weak 
are as well equipped as the strong, are indeed no longer weak. Better 
equipped indeed they are, for the strong would be fretted by an 
energy for which there was no outlet. No doubt the exquisite beauty 
of the buildings I saw was the outcome of the last surgings of the now 
purposeless energy of mankind before it settled down into perfect 
harmony with the conditions under which it lived—the flourish of 
that triumph which began the last great peace. This has ever been 
the fate of energy in security; it takes to art and to eroticism, and 
then come languor and decay. 

‘Even this artistic impetus would at last die away—had almost 
died in the Time I saw. To adorn themselves with flowers, to dance, 
to sing in the sunlight; so much was left of the artistic spirit, and no 
more. Even that would fade in the end into a contented inactivity. 
We are kept keen on the grindstone of pain and necessity, and, it 
seemed to me, that here was that hateful grindstone broken at last ! 

“As I stood there in the gathering dark I thought that in this 
simple explanation I had mastered the problem of the world— 
mastered the whole secret of these delicious people. Possibly the 
checks they had devised for the increase of population had succeeded 
too well, and their numbers had rather diminished than kept 
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stationary. That would account for the abandoned ruins. Very 
simple was my explanation, and plausible enough—as most wrong 
theories are ! 


VI. 
STRANDED IN TIME. 


“As I stood there musing over this too perfect triumph of man, 
the full moon, yellow and gibbous, came up out of an overflow of 
silver light in the north-east. The bright little figures ceased to 
move about below, a noiseless owl flitted by, and I shivered with the 
chill of the night. I determined to descend and find where I could 
sleep. 

“I looked for the building I knew. Then my eye travelled along 
to the figure of the white sphinx upon the pedestal of bronze, growing 
distinct as the light of the rising moon grew brighter. I could see 
the silver birch against it. There was the tangle of rhododendron 
bushes, black in the pale light, and there was the little lawn. I looked 
at the lawn again. A queer doubt chilled my complacency. ‘No,’ 
said I stoutly to myself, ‘that was not the lawn.’ 

“But it was the lawn. For the white leprous face of the sphinx was 
towards it. Can you imagine what I felt as this conviction came home 
tome? But you cannot. The Time Machine was gone! 

“ At once, like a lash across the face, came the possibility of losing 
my own age, of being left helpless in this strange new world. The bare 
thought of it was an actual physical sensation. I could feel it grip me 
at the throat and stop my breathing. In another moment I was in a 
passion of fear, and running with great leaping strides down the slope. 
Once I fell headlong and cut my face, I lost no time in stanching the 
blood, but jumped up and ran on, with a warm trickle down my cheek 
and chin. All the time I ran I was saying to myself, ‘They have moved 
it a little, pushed it under the bushes out of the way.’ Nevertheless, 
I ran with all my might. All the time, with the certainty that some- 
times comes with excessive dread, I knew that such assurance was folly, 
knew instinctively that the machine was removed out of my reach. My 
breath came with pain. I suppose I covered the whole distance from 
the hill crest to the little lawn, two miles, perhaps, in ten minutes. 
And I am not a young man. _I cursed aloud, as I ran, at my confident 
folly in leaving the machine, wasting good breath thereby. I cried 
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aloud, and none answered. Not a creature seemed to be stirring in 
that moonlit world. 

“When I reached the lawn my worst fears were realised. Not a trace 
of the thing was to be seen. I felt faint and cold when I faced the 
empty space, among the black tangle of bushes. I ran round it 
furiously, as if the thing might be hidden in a corner, and then stopped 
abruptly, with my hands clutching my hair. Above me towered the 
sphinx, upon the bronze pedestal, white, shining, leprous, in the light 
of the rising moon. It seemed to smile in mockery of my dismay. 

“TI might have consoled myself by imagining the little people had 
put the mechanism in some shelter for me, had I not felt assured of 
their physical and intellectual inadequacy. That is what dismayed me: 
the sense of some hitherto unsuspected power, through whose inter- 
vention my invention had vanished. Yet, of one thing I felt assured; 
unless some other age had produced its exact duplicate, the machine 
could not have moved in time. The attachment of the levers—I will 
show you the method later—prevented anyone from tampering with it 
in that way when they were removed. It had moved, and was hid, only 
in space. But then, where could it be? 

“T think I must have had a kind of frenzy. I remember running 
violently in and out among the moonlit bushes all round the sphinx, 
and startling some white animal that, in the dim light, I took fora 
small deer. I remember, too, late that night, beating the bushes with 
my clenched fists until my knuckles were gashed and bleeding from the 
broken twigs. Then, sobbing and raving in my anguish of mind, I went 
down to the great building of stone. The big hall was dark, silent, and 
deserted. I slipped on the uneven floor, and fell over one of the 
malachite tables, almost breaking my shin, I lit a match and went on 
past the dusty curtains, of which I have told you. 

“There I found a second great hall covered with cushions, upon 
which, perhaps, a score or so of the little people were sleeping. | 
have no doubt they found my second appearance strange enough, 
coming suddenly out of the quiet darkness with inarticulate noises 
and the splutter and flare of a match. For they had forgotten about 
matches. ‘Where is my Time Machine?’ I began, bawling like an 
angry child, laying hands upon them and shaking them up together. 
It must have been very queer to them. Some laughed, most of them 
looked sorely frightened, When I saw them standing round me, it 
came into my head that I was doing as foolish a thing as it was 
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possible for me to do under the circumstances, in trying to revive the 
sensation of fear. For, reasoning from their daylight behaviour, I 
thought that fear must be forgotten. 

“ Abruptly, I dashed down the match, and knocking one of the 
people over in my course, went blundering across the big dining hall 
again, out under the moonlight. I heard cries of terror and their little 
feet running and stumbling this way and that. I do not remember all 
I did as the moon crept up the sky. I suppose it was the unexpected 
nature of my loss that maddened me. I felt hopelessly cut off from 
my own kind—a strange animal in an unknown world. I must have 
raved to and fro, screaming and crying upon God and Fate. I have 
a memory of horrible fatigue, as the long night of despair wore away ; 
of looking in this impossible place and that ; of groping among moonlit 
ruins and touching strange creatures in the black shadows; at last, 
of lying on the ground near the sphinx, and weeping with absolute 
wretchedness, even anger at the folly of leaving the machine having 
leaked away with my strength. I had nothing left but misery. Then I 
slept, and when I woke again it was full day, and a couple of sparrows 
were hopping round me on the turf within reach of my arm. 

“T sat up in the freshness of the morning, trying to remember how 
I had got there, and why I had such a profound sense of desertion 
and despair. Then things came clear in my mind. With the plain, 
reasonable daylight, I could look my circumstances fairly in the face. 
I saw the wild folly of my frenzy overnight, and I could reason with 
myself. Suppose the worst? I said. Suppose the machine altogether 
lost—perhaps destroyed? It behoves me to be calm and patient, to 
learn the way of the people, to get a clear idea of the method of my 
loss, and the means of getting materials and tools; so that in the end, 
perhaps, I may make another. That would be my only hope, a poor 
hope, perhaps, but better than despair. And, after all, it was a beautiful 
and curious world. 

“But probably the machine had only been taken away. Still, I 
must be calm and patient, find its hiding place, and recover it by force 
or cunning. And with that I scrambled to my feet and looked about 
me, wondering where I could bathe. I felt weary, stiff, and travel-soiled. 
The freshness of the morning made me desire an equal freshness. 
I had exhausted my emotion. Indeed, as I went about my business, | 
found myself wondering at my intense excitement overnight. I made 
a careful examination of the ground about the little lawn. I wasted 
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some time in futile questionings, conveyed, as well as I was able, to 
such of the little people as came by. They all failed to understand 
my gestures: some were simply stolid; some thought it was a jest, 
and laughed at me. I had the hardest task in the world to keep my 
hands off their pretty laughing faces. It was a foolish impulse, but the 
devil begotten of fear and blind anger was ill curbed, and still eager to 
take advantage of my perplexity. The turf gave better counsel. I 
found a groove ripped in it, about midway between the pedestal of 
the sphinx and the marks of my feet where, on arrival, I had struggled 
with the overturned machine. There were other signs of removal about, 
with queer narrow footprints like those I could imagine made by a sloth. 
This directed my closer attention to the pedestal. It was, as I think 
I have said, of bronze. It was not a mere block, but highly decorated 
with deep framed panels on either side. I went and rapped at these. 
The pedestal was hollow. Examining the panels with care I found them 
discontinuous with the frames. There were no handles or keyholes, 
but possibly the panels, if they were doors as I supposed, opened from 
within. One thing was clear enough to my mind. It took no very 
great mental effort to infer that my Time Machine was inside that 
pedestal. But how it got there was a different problem. 

“TI saw the heads of two orange-clad people coming through the 
bushes and under some blossom-covered apple trees towards me. I 
turned smiling to them, and beckoned them to me. They came, and 
then, pointing to the bronze pedestal, I tried to intimate my wish to 
open it. But at my first gesture towards this they behaved very oddly. 
I don’t know how to convey their expression to you. Suppose you 
were to use a grossly improper gesture to a delicate-minded woman— 
it is how she would look. They went off as if they had received the 
last possible insult. I tried a sweet-looking little chap in white next, 
with exactly the same result. Somehow, his manner made me feel 
ashamed of myself. But, as you know, I wanted the Time Machine, 
and I tried him once more. As he turned off, like the others, my 
temper got the better of me. In three strides I was after him, had 
him by the loose part of his robe round the neck, and began dragging 
him towards the sphinx. Then I saw the horror and repugnance of 
his face, and all of a sudden I let him go. 

H. G. WELLS. 


(To be continued.) 
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“THE GREAT UNDERCLOTHING QUESTION” 
(A. REJOINDER) 


To the Editor of the NEW REVIEW 


S1rR,—Will you kindly allow me to afford readers of the NEW REVIEW some 
proof that I have survived the onslaught of Mr. Tomalin in your December number? 
Indeed, it is really satisfactory to find that there was enough of unpalatable truth in 
the opening article on “The Great Underclothing Question” to provoke so much 
irritation ; and, considering that wearers of wool are said to have “an enhanced 
capacity of resistance to the effects of the emotions,” imputations of inconsistency, 
superficiality, and so forth, can hardly be taken as anything less than involuntary 
compliments. 

In passing, I may be permitted to make good a little omission in Mr. Tomalin’s 
presentation of his case. In connexion with the shrinkage difficulty, he quotes,as proof, 
that “ properly manufactured woollen underwear” may be exposed to the perils of the 
wash-tub with impunity, the “fact” that “a firm, which sells large quantities of 
woollen underwear, publishes an undertaking to give a new garment, in every case, 
for one which has unduly shrunk; and not half-a-dozen claims are received in the 
course of a year.” If reference is made to the exact terms of this offer (printed on the 
cover of the price-list issued by Mr. Tomalin’s agency), it will be found to apply only to 
any under-garment quoted in the catalogue, which, “with fair treatment, is spoiled 
by shrinking when first washed.” That any claims at all should have to be satisfied 
under this very guarded guarantee, leaves no room for argument as to that “ inevitable 
tendency of wool to shrink” elsewhere admitted by Mr. Tomalin: who shou!d be 
more careful in his paraphrasings of plain statements. 

With some of his points it would not be kind to deal too closely. It is argued 
that, so long as you wear wool, economy is independent of comparisons in the matter 
of fabrics and prices; while experiment as to the relative heat-conducting properties of 
different materials is derided by Mr. Tomalin, so long as it is determined by a 
thermometer. But there is a direct challenge to take into serious consideration the 
“reasons” upon which the Sanitary Woollen System is founded, and on the strength 
of which it appeals for public patronage. The appeal is to physiology: so to 
physiology, according to the Sanitary. Woollen System, let us go. 

For the sake of accuracy, the propositions upon which that System rests shall be 
taken from an amusing little book on Health Culture, “translated and edited by 
Lewis R. S. Tomalin.” It is therein set forth, first, that the human body ought to be 
solely covered with animal wool, and for these reasons : 

(a) “ Nature has clothed the animals. Man clothes himself. 

(6) “ Animal Wool, which Nature has created to clothe the animal body, is the 

‘survival of the fittest’ clothing material. 


(c) “ Vegetable fibre (linen and cotton) is not a zafural clothing material, and is 
only used as such by man.’ 
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- Secondly : 


Health and disease are governed and indicated by odours, and there is 
a presumptive “physical source of the emotions,” also distinguishable by the 
senses, especially that of smell, so that the human body throws off “salutary” 
or “noxious ” essences as it is in good health and humour or the reverse. 


Thirdly : 

Predominating evil odours are absorbed from the air by earth, charcoal, wood, 
by dead and living plants, and by all such materials of clothing and bedding 
as proceed from the vegetable kingdom—as linen, cotton, jute, &c., with the 
non-vegetable silk. Animal fibres, however—as wool, hair, leather, feathers— 


only absorb these evil odours when they are impregnated with vegetable 
extracts—as tan and most dyes used for clothing materials. 


It is easy to see how these theories can be turned against flaxen and cotton 
underclothing.; but it is not until they are applied to the circumstances of everyday 
life that they can be properly appreciated. Vegetable fibres, with all their alleged 
malodorous affinities and maleficent properties, enter into use in a hundred different 
ways. And thereby hangs a tale, for which I turn to an early edition of Health 
Culture. There it is told how a well-known wool-wearer suffered for years 
from persistent “catarrhal affection of the throat and larynx,” until it occurred to 
him that this might be caused by the use of a pipe with a reed stem. A mouth- 
piece of horn. was substituted for the vegetable-fibre stem, and a few days after 
the catarrh disappeared. Here, to him, was proof positive of the existence of original 
vegetable-fibre sin ! 

It once pleased Dr. Johnson to suggest what a subject for reflection a world 
deprived of glass would be ; but how much more moving to reflect upon a world that 
had made up its mind to do without vegetable fibres! The industries that would be 
shattered ! the trade that would be blighted! the changes in our domestic environ- 
ment! All hanging, too, upon Time’s line with the week’s underclothing! Provided 
always, as the lawyers say, that the aforesaid theories and conclusions can be 
established? More than that: it would, with the same proviso, be our manifest 
duty to make known the wholesale dangers daily, and hourly—nay, momentarily— 
incurred by those who remained indifferent to the mischievous propensities of 
vegetable stuff. Thus, it is asserted that an old-fashioned wooden bedstead dissembles 
a set of physical perils which can only be eluded by treating every part of the frame 
to a coating of shellac, and by saturating all the cords and webbing with refined 
paraffin. Table linen would have to be given away, if possible; thrown away, if 
that were the only means of being rid of it. The bread platter must be varnished, 
if it escaped the kitchen chopper—which itself must have something other than 
a plain wooden handle. Wicker baskets and chairs, with all other vegetable-fibre 
vanities, must be utterly renounced. Paterfamilias could not wear a straw hat, 
nor smoke a cigarette. In fact, it is hard to see how he, or any Sanitary-Woollen- 
Systemite either, could venture to smoke vegetable-fibre tobacco, whose “ noxious ” 
properties could no more be extracted by curing than the noxious properties of flax 
by retting. And all the time there would be dread in the wool-regulated household, 
lest some patch of shellac should have scaled off, or some unsuspected vegetable- 
fibre have been brought in. Bishop Jewel once twitted his opponents with their fear 
jest the holiness of ecclesiastical apparel should be impaired by unsanctified thread : 
““Wherefore,” he wrote, “do your doctors keep such hot schools amongst themselves 
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whether, if the sexton happen to mend hallowed vestments with a thread unhallowed, 
the whole vestment be not thereby become unhallowed?” In the same way, those 
who were true to the Sanitary Woollen System might well feel anxious, though they 
suffered nothing worse, lest their clothes should have been sewn with noxious-odour- 
absorbing linen thread; and at times they would probably be troubled by uneasy 
doubts as to their area of immunity. One “in the wool”—to borrow an expressive 
description from Mr. Tomalin—might take all possible care that there was nothing 
vegetable about his linings or buttons; he might carry a woollen handkerchief and 
wear a woollen collar ; his pockets might be of approved porous material and his purse 
of wash-leather, undyed : all in accordance with explicit directions in Health Culture. 
And, still in careful compliance with plain injunctions, he would banish his letter-case, 
made as small as possible, “to the tail pockets of the coat, where it acts least as a 
hindrance to the escape of the skin’s exhalations.” These precautions might have 
been scrupulously observed, and yet—if there could still be risk attaching to a 
letter-case in a coat-tail pocket—how far would he be safe under an umbrella, unless 
that also was made of undyed wool ? 

Just as much respect as can be entertained for all this koprophagous nonsense 
—and no more—is due to the grotesque analogy between men and sheep, which is 
based upon their common animal nature, and from which all consideration of the 
difference in circumstances between them is omitted. In view of the first proposition 
quoted, it is not logical to use cleansed or manufactured wool, and when men no 
longer have to adapt sheep’s wool to purposes of clothing, or when sheep come to live 
the life of men, it will be time enough to discuss the “ natural” clothing of human 
beings. Again, cotton underclothing does not necessarily denote calico, nor linen 
always imply that close-compacted fabric to which the title primarily belongs, any 
more than woollen stockinette is understood when one talks of flannel. Mr. Tomalin 
does not recognise the materials of loosely-spun and open-woven flax and cotton, 
and “cuts” the new underclothing. But it is safe to say that Mr. W. G. Grace 
might as confidently hope for his “century” in vegetable-fibre as in wool. And, 
what is more, if he happened to be so far out of condition—supposing that to be 
possible—as to get into a profuse perspiration, the vegetable stuff would be all the 
better for him : the wool would be so much longer in drying. 

As regards retention of heat, there is only an inconsiderable difference between 
animal and vegetable fibres. What little advantage there is, is on the side of wool, 
but it is so small as to be of no real importance. In hygroscopical value, vegetable 
fibres have the advantage. These statements are justified by scientific testimony 
and exact experiment. The structure of vegetable fibres is all in favour of 
cleanliness, and it is probable that the solid exudations from the skin are more 
readily taken up and transmitted by these than by the closely-jointed fibres of wool. 
On these grounds, as well as on those of relative cheapness, and an absolute stability 
of substance unattainable in woollen fabrics, there is cause enough for confidence in 
the opinion that vegetable fibres will ultimately be the predominant underwear. 


Yours, &c., 
S. WILLIAM BECK. 
Tiverton, Devon, 
January 18, 1895. 


[NoTE.—This discussion must now cease.—ED., WV. 2.] 





